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“THEMYSTERY MAN” STARTS WEXT WEEK. 


To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 
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THE MOST AMAZING STORIES EVER TOLD. 


of this coupon by the purchaser will be 
ppt bag Aap ody boda pry ree. 


to the benefits of the £2,000 Hu 
and the £100 Cycling lasuraace, provided 
Ane ee ef the iasurance coupoa have been 


wailable from 8 p. m., Friday, July 27th, 1900, until mid- 
night, Saturday, Aug. 4th, 1900, For full particulars 
see page tv, 


Yi 


WEEKLY. 


BS — PPh hh eee. 


Ewreren at 


Sratioxsns’ Hatt, [OnE Pkxxx. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
“ Muw of my profession are very good story tellers,” 
2 


xed the - 
ve Yen,” assented the smarting sufferer in the chair, 
stories with cuts.” 


“and they usually illustrate t 
— 


AN EXAMPLE. 
“ELEgctricrrr in the atmosphere affeot y. ur aystem,” 
said the ecientitic ph: : 
Tes,“ said the 
two visita, I agree 
one overc 


nt, who had paid two guineas for 
with you. There are times when 


— — 


AT BOSWORTH FIELD. — 
A TRAGEDIAN pla: Richard III. in a small 
town was on after the show by an 
onest farmer, who said that: “If gen l'm who wan 
a horse was still in the came mind would like to do 


SMOULDERING. 
Fire!” shouted Freddy Lockboy. 
Weller. 


WHAT HE V. 


your window and turn the 
I can read about Airy Alf and 


Sap 
NEVER SEEN “BILLS.” 

Visttor : Is your father at home? 

Little Daughter: What is your name, please?“ 

Visitor: “ Just tell him it is his old friend, Bill.” 

Little Daughter: “ Then he isn’t in. I heard him tell 
mamma if any Bills came, he wasn’t at home.” 

oo eee 


A SLIGHT DELAY. 

Customer : “Is the proprietor in? 
Waiter : Tes, sir.” 
5 : “Take this steak back and ask him to 
jump on it.” 

aiter: “You'll have to wait a little while, sir. 
There are two other orders ahead of you.” 

— — 


AN OVERSIGHT. 
Ipa: “Grace is such a particular girl. She dropped 
a letter in the box, and then waited au hour to stop the 
postman and reclaim letter.” 
* May: 75 suppose she forgot to place a stamp on the 
envel op 0 ” 
Ida: “ Worse than that; she forgot to dot an i.” 
— 
THE BRUTE. 
Mes. Guyver: “This r says that mi 
attracted by music; but I don't beliove it.” a 
Mr. : “Why not?” 
Mrs. Guyer: “I never see any mice about when I 
Play the piano.” 
r. Guyer: “ Well, 
the paper's statement.” 


that's no excuse for doubting 


— — 


A KITCHEN SECRET. 
— you fake a Lisle padding 
2 y, will you ali u Py 
Johuny: Les; will you give oe the ends, please!“ 
Jona : “But why do you wish to have the ends, 
piney ctr Ra Le tot hes 
cook: ‘Puta ot of jam in the en 
cook; because you know the ends aré always let for 


AL rights reserved.) 


THE MOTHER. | = EASILY PLEASED. 
— „Ha vx hing to say, pri 1 
A LITTLE ring of gold—a battered shoe— is passed n 3 n 
A faded, es wisp of w — 3 W my lord,” 9 lied the man in the dock, “except 
r 1 * te ee, two it takes very to please me. 


Many a —— fondest hoard is this, 


song Founded lips aro often hore t9 ine” Ww n poe 
Th are to kiss “ WILLIAM,” she said, will do thi 
That once — prattle to her ear. is for your own Wan 


The otardy arm, the seasoned form, the brow “ What is it? 


arches of manly bi “I want you to give up smoking. You are simp! 
Mean all joy to her living denice A aco ruining your health—and my lace curtains.” i 
And yet—and yet—she hugs the other, too! 
With that rare love, mysterious and deep, 
ere ee er er the years, 1 wi 3 VIEW. 
Tha can never lu leep ISITOR : “ ‘ou call it Sea View House, i 
‘And is not grief, yet oft brings foolish tears. Bett : tw Hones, sf 


tie ate ove caly bp som cocnsionall from the roof?” 


he often those hoarded things to view Landlady (who has had a travelling burlesque com- 
-“ eee. there B. lodging with her): “We call it Sea vee House. 
To touch the little ring and battered shoe sir, e you goes to the top of the house to see view 
And kiss the curling wisp of golden hair! can see it. 
— = 
— — 
1. 32 AR. A CHARMING MONKEY. 
A REALLY ABSENT-MINDED BEGG Inne Jouns: f n tack 
Amone the anecdotes told of Peter Burrowes, | the face and say that I originally sprang from a 
the celebrated and one of Ireland's “ worthies,” | monkey P . 
is the following remarkable instance of absence of | Professor (a little taken aback, but equal to the 
mind. Afri called upon him one morning in his | Occasion): “Well, really, it must have 


charming monkey.” e 


— 


SHE DID THE EARTUuNG. 
Lapr Visrron: “ Of course, I'm glad to hear that 
re married, Daisy; but don’t yon think it was rather 
mprovident to marry a young man who is only earning 
twelve ae a week,’ 
Daisy: I'm earning the twelve shillings 2 week 
he’s wag nuthin’! ad id 


— . — 


PA COULD POP. 


“I wouLp like to know,” said the gruff old father to 


the young man who had been calling with considerable 


frequency, “whether you are ing to 
daughter.” aj W n, 


dressing · room and found him shaving with his face to 
daa wall, He asked him why he chose so strange an 
attitude. The answer was: 

To look in the 5 

„Why,“ said his friend, “there is no glass there.” 

“Bless me!” Burrowes observed, “I did not notice 


that before.” 
Ringi the bell, be called his servant, and 
questioned him respecting his looking-glass. 
“Oh, sir,” said the servant, “the mistress had it 
removed six weeks ago.” 


THE POLICEMAN OUTWITTED. 


A cyciist was riding in the neighbourhood of 
Worcester after dusk when a brawny constable stopped 
him, and demanded to know why he was riding without 


x “So would I,” answered the diffident youn 

a light. - a f A 55 young man. 
Not a moment's pause elapsed before the cyclist Wonld you mind asking her? 

framed his excuse — — 


“See that bicycle?” he said, pointing on abead to 
the glimmer of a light in the road. well, that machine 
is my better-half; it is part of this hag ge you_under- 
stand. I was riding tandem when the parte became 
unglued; my wife rode on ahead not knowing what had 
happened, and when I recovered my senses she was out 
be 


LITTLE, BUT DIGNIFIED. 
„Snow me some of your undershirts, please. Size 


“Yes, sir, but that’s much too large, size 30 woul 
yous grea deal bette” ze 30 would fit 
“I am buying them, sir, for my youngest . 
Kindly attend to the cular voonticn foe w lch — 
draw your salary, and show me some 38's, all wool.” 


uting distance.” 
constable was still gasping when the cyclist had 
got up to eight miles an hour. 


— oS 


MISTAKEN ADMIRATION. 


A VERY pretty girl, with a decided air of being aware 
of her charms, 8 in front of the lion’s cage at 
the Zoo last Sunday afternoon. Two young men were 
near her, and her elaborate unconsciousness of their 

resence betrayed the fact that she knew they were 
Looking at her. 


— 


AN IMPERIAL VOLUNTEER. 


As the Victorian contingent was parading the streets 
of Melbourne, a woman pounced on a Volunteer and 


cried : 
aa don’t escape your lawful wedded wife like 
a 


On bein dragged away, she added: 


“Pretty, isn’t it?“ said one young man in a low], “Oh! if Id only brought mother with me! We'd 
voice. have stopped you if wed had to hammer the whole 
“She's a beaut "mal ie thee enthusinationlly. blessed contingent!” 
The pre irl’s cheeks tu a r, but she — 
. to the elderly man with her. — — 
“ Beautiful head to draw,“ commented the first young QUITE LIKELY. 
man. “Look at the way she holds it.” Tux fashion of te the h 


istory of a thing, wl 
or not the occasion requires its telling, is a ver bend 


one with orators and writers who do not know exact! 
how else to spin their yarns. A certain worthy merchant 
was once quite — y agen d called upon to preside at a 
banquet. e wanted to say something in opening the 

post prandial exercises which would’ be graceful and 
sound well, and so he began in the followin 

“Gentlemen, the practice of eatin 
we have reason to believe, dates bac 
most remote antiquity !” 


“Um, hum,” assented the other; “that shouider's 


beautiful.“ 
The pretty girl turned pinker still and looked more 
ouncedly unconscious than ever. 

Look at those muscles! said the first young man. 


“Look at the muscles in that leg. Tou can fairly 


count ’em. 
And the pretty girl turned very red indeed, as it 
dawned upon her that the two admiring young men 


were discussing the lioness in the cage. 


words: 
meals, ahem! as 
—oohoo'—to the 


Hush! Hush! Hush! Here comes “The Mystery Man.” His first appearance will be next week, 


50 
THE TRAGEDY OF A CRYSTAL. 


Br C. Enorann Cowan. 


To be it was exactly at a quarter past eleven on 
— 9 4th, 1899, that, as — David Allen 
. . 


under the window. was 80 that not 
only did the reverberation shake the room, W the whole 
house seemed about to 


Naturally Mr. Allan eee troms bie seat, and as he walked 

towards the window his nerves received another, but minor 
the abrupt entrance of his wife. 

“Oh, David,” she exclaimed, “ whatever was it?” 

“I'll be hanged if I know, dear; seems to me there's 


Mr Leper oh a i 
25 was the roo! ” 
Couldn't be. Te Senbd talks 0 thousand of euch reais 0 
cause that shock. However, we'll soon see. You stand 
nearer the fire, my dear, you Il get cold, I mean to open the 
window and have a look out.” 

Mr. Allen did o. He listened—for a second == 
the 


f 


wis: 


ZF 


use. ‘ 
“Some fiend incarnate,” he tried to speak calmly, but 
couldn’t, “has fired a shell—it will expode in a few seconds 


She fell fainting in her 
By-and-bye his wife recovered. Allen put his coat around 


her, and i eke tee his sl for her feet 
were bare, and t gets fay in breathless suspense. 
— ters uarters yet the dreaded explosion came 


a little, and he came to the conclusion that they, or at least of 
he, might as well be pulverised an shell as | write about it.” 
stay there killing his wife by inches. r 0 0 0 0 0 
a reconnaissance, however, poor Mrs. wept „What have you done with the pebble, Allen?” 
implored him not to go. He was firm though, and insisted ; Allen and two or three friends were dining at the Holborn 
T1 1 a few days later. 

Mra. Allen stood shiv before the fading fire, her| Oh, T took it to a local doctor who dabbles a bit in 
hands convualsively clutching the coat han loosely over | science.” 
her shoulders, as she watched her va husband crawl “ Did he tell what it was.” 
through the open window and vanish in the darkness. “Yes, but I’m hanged if I can remember. It was a 
7 VCTF jaw- breaking name.” 

1 death now. Then a match] Tut why I ask. Do remember Clayton of 

struck. en—oh, horrors! a wild maniacal yell, followed Wir or os be Lalore your thas?” „ 
dy other boisterous sounds, and David Alien positively fell | «He was before 
into the room. He was and =. but his „Woll, no matter. He's a wonderfully smart chap. I 
twinkled with a merry sort of Christmas look as he held his | saw him absolutely make a diamond a few weeks back. He 
wife to his manly damp chest. explained that pin-head he laced was of the 

“Forgive me, Roy, I’m a brute to laugh, and I’ve | first water, and that when was better known 
frightened my little wife cruelly. It’s a fallen meteor, | diamonds would be as cheap as are now dear.” 


ou think it was a shell, and that it | «Qh! you ma: 


12 laugh, boys“ went on Jones,“ but I saw 
would go off, and oh, us all? : it. I don't to 8 how he it, bat he 
“Why, those wretched s there. That war story you | placed a few metals and other ingredients into a crucible, 


proof: 

know; those last slip: are all shells, blood, and dynamite.” 
„But I heard the noise; what caused that.” 

ics er uite sal devpping Won pila of ied cad all Sek 

‘re white, an a m all this 

— wonder it — ' 
e e e e e 

Mr. Allen was up betimes the next morning, anxious 

Se eee eee 


I. forget which, more heat he could make a 


as 2 ‘as a ben's egg.” 
“This —4 0 3 a man hitherto 
11 pire is still in 

And, chaffing Jones, they 

Despite all the efforts 
conjured up by 
He tried to laugh it away, but to no avail. I: began 
to worry him, 80 one morning he walked over to Dr. Reford's 
to ask for the pebble’s return. 

The doctor was in and disengaged. 

“Mr. Allen, I must apologise for not having communi- 
cated with you, but I've been so busy lately, I’ve really not 
known which way to turn.” 

“Oh, don’t mention it, doctor; I told you to keep the 


Allen to dispel the thoughts 
Jones’ remarks, the matter would recur. 


b reason, 

there it lay on Mr. Allen's little grass —a heavenly | pebble as long as you liked.” 

measenger in three par By-and-b 0 Alen arrived That's just it, Mr. Allen; I've had it too long to experi- 
on the scene, then their one maid - of- all- work, whose very | ment with, and, alas! it is no mere. 


existence had been forgotten only a few hours before. 

2 bared 12 — knob, just on the top of that 
smallest bit, David?” asked Mrs. Allen, positivel oring 
the scientific words of her husband. doa 

„Eh, let me see. Yes, it is a pebble of some kind. I 
wonder if we can dislodge it without breaking it.” 

Mr. Allen's time was now fully occupied; in fact, he was 
so intent N extracting that pebble whole that his wife 
had to fairly drag him in to breakfast. After the reoord - 
e called his morn 
„ an 


“ Have you lost it?” 
“Not exact 


was d the pebble again 
a memento. He, however, said it couldn't be hel 

“Tl tell you what I will do, Mr. Allen; I'll solidify that 
sediment so that you may have something to remind you of 


„placed it in a box, and that be 
over to Dr. Reford’s and ask his opinion. 
. Reford was at home, and delighted to see Mr, Allen, 
at least, he said 20; nor when he heard the strange 
of the stone’s advent, did it seem that his welcome had been 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. _ 


“Well, sir, thé yesterday this: doctor 
. and that 
* in his and that he'f the pebble. 
Mr. it and found it to be a most valuable 


“What time is the first train for town, Mr. Allen?” the 

detective asked. 

“Ten minutes to seven.” 

“Exactly. Now, sir, you try and get that with the 
sediment in, while I make inquiries at station.” 

Mr. Allen had no difficulty in the phial, but 

Westlock learnt nothing at the station. There not 


as completely 
trace of either could 


to be content. 

Gradually, the interest in the affair died down, and in less 
an Terns be pected in ealling ia bet hed Lie momacry 

„ 8 in 3 is memory 

sud a refreshed one morning. . 

Weatlock, the detective, was announced. 

“Well, Mr. Westlock, any news?” asked Allon, some- 
what surprised. 

Lv got your diamond, Mr. Allen.” 

Have you really? How did you manage it? 


urhood, 
bodies 


a lot of 
un wth. 
seen Smith hiding, or seeking shelter, and the two must 
have had a struggle on the cliff, and in their frenzy have 


?” 


Of course, the Allens get the stone 
tragedy enacted w. thin so short a distance of 
certain amount of gloom over them. 
no secret to feeling a certain amount of 


2 
F 


The two doctors to for luncheon, and 
examination of the stone, “you really have given me a | a right jon meal Popa ggg eye en told all, or mack it was thereand then that Mr. Allen should run up 
great surprise; I may say, sir, that you will give tlie whole all, about the meteor, and langhed immoderately at Allen's to town the six train, and, if possible, dispose of their 
scientific world a surprise, for you, a literary man, will be | woeful description of finding his treasure ved to | white t. a 
able to describe every incident so graphically, and so | green mud. Westlock said he would have been glad to accompany 
Whatever else you leave behind you, don’t forget to take the A: IN’S on your holiday. liday- For Bank Holiday 
or any other holiday—reading, PEARSON’S MAGAZINE stands ° 


WEEK ENDING 


Ava. 4, 1900. 
= Allen, caly F Misunderstood. 
= VV , 4 * 
fe en u or “ iving w. 
Eager ag ty = W im 3 le SEAT wasmay Contin George I was ous riving 


we afternoon. You ought to see him manage a 
eam, He is the most expert driver with one hand I 
ever saw.” 


aug kin ding che jcure n, anf yf work to | Drore with one hand. did he, Miss Julia? I think 
rh dang the journey, soon becomi I 


— Wollinghass — — aon 
train pulled 
pg eee. mom vo calling out “Take your seats,” and all 
bustle and commotion, when a handsomely dressed 
r. Allen. 
men, 


“Sir! He talked to me with the other one. He is 
deaf and dumb.” 


— to 
Compulsory Work. 


motion, when the door was suddenly 


“Why, Jones, what a stranger you are. Where have 
opened, and an elderly gentleman stumbled in. 


you been so long? 
“TI haven't been able to be out for the last two years. 
You see the party for whom I have been working does 


= Fer; ram it rather close,” replied Allen smiling, as | not think it proper to allow his workmen outside the 


tleman mopped his head. building.” 
— y, the elderly gentleman having recovered his | «a . monopoly. No wonder you left them. 
breath remarked to Allen: 18 For whom were you working? 
# Excuse me, sir, but you are ruining your eyes writing in “ For the State.” 
1 1 I’m only going over a few sheets that require “Oh, good-bye. 
pruning,” laughed Allen. SS —— 


Ah, you should be careful. See how careful I am!” 
opened a brief baz, and produced a bundle 
of tik d D 


rs an 
eee e with a bow, and began read- 


laughed at this comical old chap, but was soon 
er with his work ma all was silent, 

= and shriek of the ao = epee . 
y, and without warning, E ly gentle- 
man stood up, covered Allen with a revolver, and demanded 
the — 


“Don’t move, my good sir, or you'll find yourself per- 
forated with a chank of lead, and you, madam, had be. t r 


He Wanted a Rest. 


— 


“ Don't you want to go to the better world, Tommy? 
asked a F teacher of the 
new scholar. . . 

“ No, mum,” promptly replied the frank little fellow. 

„And why not, Tommy? 

“Oh, when I die I want to go where a fellow can 
rest.” „ 

“ Well, my boy, you can rest there.” : „ 

“But in that song we sung it said we'd all shine 


eave for 


keep quiet also, as the threat, I am sorry to ran, must | there. I get enough of that here—I'm a shozblack, 
1 to you. You see, our literary friend there has in "ee, ge "8 

his a ond Mies nearl poe * 2 — — 

money, and we don’t pick up fortunes li every day 

the week. Not the Reason. 


up, and [ must bry ots lively, you bet. Don't get out your 
ious diamond hurri: 
chief, and pull this trigger. That’s the ticket, slow and 


regards to I 


Me. Locker was at dinner, and a servant-boy, lately 
engaged. was handing him a tray of liqueurs in different- 
sized glusses. Being in the middle of un anecdote to 
his neighbour, he mechanically held out his hand to- 
wards tray, but, as people often do when they are. 
thinking of something else, he did not take a 

lass. 
1 The boy thought he was es which liqueur he 
would lav», and, like a good little fellow, wishing to 
help his ma iter, he pointed to one particular glass, und 


whispered : 
„That's the fullest, sir! 
— 
A Light Meal. 


A RATHER seedy- looking customer went into a restau · 
rant and asked to see the proprietor, vho was summoned 


to r. 
“ What do you ask for a nicely-cooked beefsteak, well 


Give my 
li him only 
would never have 


mees of it. Good evening, 

All smiles and contentment, the elderly man got ready to 
“skip.” The train was running into the station, and still 
covering Allen, he the window and tried to open 
the door, but it was stiff, and necessitated his stooping awk- 
wardly, and, of courso, removing his “bead” from Allen. 
The handle went click, and when the elderly gentleman 
looked round, his face was a re. 

“Move, and you're dead,” said in a voice that unmistak- 
ably meant it. : 

"To Allen’s utter astonishment it was the lady passenger, 
who was standing and levelling two businesslike revolvers 
at the elderly gentleman. 

1 revolver on the floor before I count five, or 
I fire. „ two, three, four——.” 

The revolver was dro; on the carriage floor. 


done, with onions P ” 
The lady passenger t * walked up to the man. one „One shilling.” 
revolver set all the time, and calmly slipped the | , Sgn 
“clips” just as the train came to a standstill And the gravy P 


The man was walked off into custody, the lady and Allen | . Oh, we don’t charge anything for the gravy.” 


following, “You don’t; that's liberal. How much do you charge 
5 i i od K for brend ?” 5 
—— see ta don't.” e “We throw in the bread. 
“ My name is Westlock—John Westlock.” Is it good bread ? 
“ Well!” was all Mr. Allen could say. “It is. . a 
“ Yes, sir, I got my clue the day but one before yesterday. “So you throw in bread and gravy ? 
I caw our gent there, but he didn't spot me in the togs of a “Certainly.” 
farm rer. The rest was easy, although I should like | «Then bring me some bread and gravy. It is not 
to find out who Smith really was. 


healthy to eat meat this hot weather.” 
— 


Those Advertisements Again. 


8 the eminent scientist. was for once wrong. 
The Allen diamond was valued in Hatton Garden as worth 
the sum of fivepence. 


Tn other morning a man received a letter. 


“How neatly young Mr. Crumpets took dowa that On 


ning it out dropped a draft for £2,000, and his heart 

ast ara hear him.” stopped beating as he read the letter and saw it was 

“Hear him? Ofcourse not. He took him down in | from Melbourne, and signed: “Your unnatural but 
shorthand.” penitent Uncle. 


He gave a wild shriek of exultation, and sank sense. 
less to the ground. When he revived, he rushed to 
the nearest shops, and couldn't wait until the bank 
opened, but ran about buying new furniture, new 
clothes, new carpets, glass, bonnets for his wife and 
dresses for his girls, and half-crown drinks for himself. 


“TELL your mother, Johnny,” said his kind maiden 
aunt, as eke placed a piece of cake in his hand, “that I 


was sister couldn’t come.” 
8 Aud what shall I say,” replied little Johnny, with an 


air of “if mamma asks me where is sister's When nine o clock came. and he entered the bank, he 
piece of cake?” found a man there inside the window who was suffi- 
ciently composed to read the draft tarough with an 
equal mind, and explained that he could not pay £2,000 
“Doms he offer any proofs of his affection?” asked | on it, because it was merely an advertisement of 

a father. Diffendorfer's Peripatetic Pain Annihilator. „ 
“Proof!” exclaimed the beautiful girl. “Well, I] It took that man until six o'clock in the N to 
be eo. Why, he says that I have set his heart | countermand the orders he had given before nine o'clock 
afire, and it has been burning eo that it has lit the cigars | a.m., and then he forgot half of them, and his wife had 
be carries in his waistcoat pocket.” to stand at the front gate all the afternoon, turning 
“ But the p” away delivery waggons that came backing up to the 


“He showed me the half-burnt cigars.” pavement with new things. 


During the summer, tt ith directions for cutting out and making, 
: 5 er pater ig NOTES every alternate weck. 
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escaping duty. it has had to pay three calls. 
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A BEQUEST OF 42,000, 000 
A YEAR. 


Some Over-Smarkt SCHEMES TO 
Dopee tHE DeatH DrriEs. 


Some individuals have curious ideas as to what 
constitutes a good joke, and they consider it fine fun 
to make bogus bequests. In a north country town 
there lived, a few years ago, a tradesman who was 
reputed to be very wealthy. As he was without any 
lineal descendant, he was fuwned upon by all classes of 


ple. 

On his death a number of individuals were eluted by 
finding their names in the old man's will, as heirs to 
handsome bequests. One young lady was especial 
joyful at finding that a splendid property had been left 
to her, and she immediately plunged into what she 
would have considered great extravagance had she in- 
curred the expenses before hearing the good news. 

Her bitter disappointment can be imagined when she 
found the property had long ceused to be the trades- 
man’s. 


She was not alone, for the other bequests were 
equally bogus. The sly individual had been living for 
many years on his reputation for being a wealthy man. 

There is an instance where a wealthy gentleman 
gave everything he possessed to his wife, hoping 
in this way to save the payment of the duties payable 
on his death. He was an old man, while his wife was 
very 2 it thus seemed that on his denth no duty 
would be payable, as his wife would already have full 
possession of his wealth. 

Unfortunately for the success of this plan the oung 
wife died first. It therefore seemed that the old hus- 
band would hive to pay duty on his own estate. 
However, the case was even worse, for she had not made 
a will in his favour. ; 

She had acted upon the same priscels as the husband. 
and had taken it for granted that he would he first to 
die. Accordingly she had be jueuthed all her fortune t> 
a former lover. 

By his cleverness, the husband found himself in the 
unenviable position of being penniless. However, the 
young recipient of the fortune was not without principle, 
and he allowed the old man to have the use of the 
money during his life, 

Probably the most interesting bequest ever made was 
that of Peter Thellusson. This gentleman left h's 
enormous fortune to his descendants subject to a very 
remarkable condition. This condition was that the 

. should not be disposed of during the lives of 

is children and his grandchildren, but that all th» 

rofits should be allowed to accumulate, and should bo 
hid out in landed estates. Then he considered it would 
amount to the biggest fortune ever left by any 
individual. 

An estimate was made that in the shortest possible 
1 the amount of money to be divided would amount 

the colossal sum of 27, 182, 000. It was also esti- 
matod that in seventy-five years after Thellusson's 
death the income would amount to nearly £2,000,00) a 
year. A very comfortable income in the case of only 
one descendant. 

On Thellusson's death his family disputed the will, 
and carried the case to the House of Lords. However, 
the will was affirmed. It was recognised thut the 
making of such remarkable wills was a danger to the 
commonweal. Accordingly an Act of Parliament was 
framed, and obtained a place in the Statute Book, by 
which similar accumulations were made illegal in future, 
subject to a limit of twenty-five years. 

On the death of the last prams . Which occurred in 
1856, further litigation was occasioned. The question 
to be decided was whether the accumulated fortune 
should go to the eldest great-grandson, or to the grand- 
son of the eldest son. It was decided by the House of 
A that the latter should inherit. 

owever, the fortunate great-grandson did not 
receive anything like the estimated sum of £27,182,00), 
He only received the comparatively moderate suin of 

„000. Going to law is an expensive luxury, and the 
maw of the Court of Chancery is very capacious, as the 
litigants found out. Hence the failure of Peter 
Thellusson's plan. 

A very interesting case of 8 to avoid payment 
of the new death duties has recently come to light. A 
Yorkshireman who could not bear the thought of the 
State claiming a share of his earnings, gave his property 
to his wife. 

The wife was the first to die, and she bequerthed ths 
estate to a favourite son, who, of course, had to pay the 
duty on the ing of the property. Not long after 
he died and left the r is elder brother, and 
another payment of duty me necessury in conss - 
quence. — 

This brother was now the only existing onfla of tho 
maker of the little fortune, and as he was weuk and 
sickly his father induced him to make a gift of the 
estate to the futher. In a few weeks the son died, and, 
according to the regulations of the Finance Act, tlie 
futher had to pay n heavy duty. Instead of the Property 

and the 


fathe the excep- 


r is now in his original position. with 


tion that his savings are much diminished by his 
ole verness. 


will Le presente gratis with 
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Questions Worth gr py E |= 


man. 
that 
he was first imprisoned in very far- the 
Answering effocts. ‘Their testimony would probably have, secured 1 a of 

0 the execution of “the Apostle of the Gentiles,” and if ever seen in more bewitching and exquisitely 

Half-a-crown is paid for every Question used, and | this had happened, the history of Christendom might costumes. . 
Replies at the rate of two guineas a column. have been altered. 8146, Which Animal could be — 
23232 8 S148. Which was the First Newspaper to Introduse Bred in England to 4 Greater Hate than t 
REPLIES. Leaders into its Columns = is at Present ? 1 

H ws only, without com- considered, the answer would be 
5138. Which was the First Ladies’ Club in England? nt. The fim Lender in are tee —, ie pig. with the Wen ef de „ waich, 
Horace Walpole mentions a female ooterie formed | tained in the (London) MopzRaTs of Tuesday, Decem. in view of the enormous im from Belgium 
about 1770 by certain ladies of fashion in London, who, | ber 12th, 1648 (No. 22), where, after references to David and other parts of the Continent, might well 

having established what was practically a ladies’ club, | succeeding Saul to the exclusion of Ichbosbeth, and to | be bred for food, the ig is the cheapest an 
extended the privilege of admission to tlemen various other instances in sacred and profane | most easily raised of ‘ood Thera is 
whose names they approved. Its assembly room history of persons ascending the throne without | no reason why the pork, hams, bacon,’ skins, etc, 


became a favourite resort for fashionable wits ; the writer comes 
of the day, and its late suppers, followed by social tee the . — reign of monarchs 
gossip, faro, and eked oa bmg formed the subject of | depends upon the authority of the common- 
several contem satirical prints preserved in the wealth. The article is temperate in tone, and is 
British Museum. Of clubs for the exclusive use of | entirely free from the personalities and abuse char- 
ladies, the oldest is the Somerville, in Oxford Street, | acteristic of later journalism. But this is only an 
which was established in 1878. The Alexandra, exclu- | isolated instance. The first paper which made it a 
sively for ladies of high position, dates back to 1884, practice to enter upon the controversies of the time 
and the University Club in Madox Street was formed | with dignity and deliberation was THE COMPLEATE 
in 1887. INTELLIGENCER AND RESOLVER, “ In two parts. The first 
a dare, Pieters | Qin ete en “domes ia. tia prone 
or the * e other, resolving dou in 

This is one cf those questions which can only be | differences.” In the third issue (November 14th, 
answered, as it were. in the comparative degree, because | 1643) we have such questions resolved as the 
many novels have been written which mirror many | following: “Whether may it not be one cause of the 
periods of history with a practically equal degree of | trouble of this kingdome, that the Archbishop of 
excellence. For instance, Walter Scott's “Ivanhoe” | Canterbury (Laud) hath not been, ed ? Whether 
is undoubtedly the finest and most faithful description | hath be not deserved to suffer?” Both questions are 
of the age of chivalry at its best in England, | argued and answered in the affirmative. “The sparing 
just as “Esmond” is incomparable as a picture | of him hath been a great provocation to Heaven. 
of English social life in the times of Queen Anne, | During the time of the first rench Revolution memes 
The life of Europe, political, social, and religious, | articles were printed by the CAMBRIDGE JOURNAL, an 
in the Middle Ages was never 20 faithfully drawn | in 1801 the Larne Mercury began their regular pub- 
as it was in 3 and the erga * and in | lication. 
the same sens“ “ Rienzi” is incompara as regards | 
Italy, while “ Westward Ho” 8 unapproached as mies. N n Run ever Made by 
a picture of the life and genius of the spacious times 3 5 d th f his h 
r ds oat on Ease Poree ee sn es GOR Ce tia menticcees ol tha Bounty 6 te 

r rs’ “ Uarda ” and An ian Princess” t Bonn. 
2 7 back the life of old Egypt with unapproachable | best known, but their voyage of 3,618 miles in forty- 
fidelity, while Flaubert’s “Salammbo „* ig an equally two days was not actually continuous, for they touched 
incom} arab'e picture of Carthaginian life and manners. at more than one point of desert land on the live 
To single ont any one of these as the best would be a William Bryant, a convict, his wife, two children, and five 
task from which avy critic would shrink provided that | other convicts escaped from Sydney, N.S. M. in an open 
he had to justify his opinions, and hence the most boat and coasted along the entire eastern aide of 
eatisf clory answer to the question would probably be | Australia, through Torres Straits to Timor, but they 
that each of these is the best of its kind and period. e 1 eres Baer’ a 
rr | tee Se, im she ot tho, Eously mutinaere, se 
'—who, ninety-six in 

Of individual shipwrecks perhaps the most important e iy 24 * — sailed * from 
in its after effects was that of the White Ship, in which August 28th to September 16th, 1791, until they reached 
Prince William, the only son of Henry I., was lost. His Timor. Even now French convicts escape in open boats 
death not only made possible the long and devastati to the same ooasb an which the Pandora was lost from 
Civil War between the adherents of Stephen — New Caledonia, almost 1.000 miles distant. In 1855 
Matilda, but it also made inevitable the Plan- Dr. Cane and his party, after abandoning the Advance 
tagenet dynasty, and hence that unavoidable in- in the Arctic, made a boat voyage of eighty-four days 


terf rence in European affairs which has justi- j Danish ts in South G 
fiel the saying that “the history of mesial V gies 


is the history of the world,” and, since it altered the | 5155. At_what Period did the Women of England Dress 
history of England, it must have had a great effect upon Most Beautifully? 

that of the world. It ie a common but erroneous belief | In the seventeenth century. That period marked the 
that the Spanish Armada was only 8 by storm | natural revulsion and inevitable reaction from the 
and tempest from conquering England. The fact is | Tudor practice of using padding and whalebone, and of 
that the Armada was saved four times from destruction | wearing ruffs and farthingales. The extent of the 
by changes of wind, and if the wind had not shifted to | transformation is measured by the contrast between the 
the south-east after the Battle of Graveline:, nothing | starched rigidity and gro e exaggeration that 
but a miracle could have saved a single Spanish ship 5 ladies’ costume in the court of Elizabeth 
from shipwreck on the Flemish sands. Still, there is | and the alluring charm and graceful simplicity of 
no doubt but that the storms which the Armada | female attire in the Courts of Charles I. and 
encountered after this prevented anything like a Charles II. Then for half a century female dress 
rally, and partial invasions in Scotland or Ireland | followed the canons of beauty and displayed the 
which might have had very serious results. The second | grace of the antique without its severity. Soft 
Armada of 1597 was entirely defeated by the elements, | fichu of muslin and took the place of the ruff and 
and never reached England at all. e- third of its | starched stomacher, and dresses were made to set off 
ships were wrecked before it got back. In another | the natural beauty of form and figure, as is abundantly 
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merica, 
mules can live and do work under conditions to which 
horses speedily succumb. 


8187. What is the Reason of the Hissing in the 
Electric Arc Lamps? ments 


The reason of the hissing of an electric arc 
may be caused by several minor conditions, and many 
have been advanced to account for it, but 
the a one is that the voltage or pressure 
at the lamp terminals is not sufficient to overcome 
the resistance of the arc, and so is unable to 
cause perfect volatilisation of the carbon. When an 
electric arc is burning, there is a counter or opposing 
electro-motive force set up, which is caused the 
oe ser . which this 3 
tends to i primary current supplied to 
light the arc. ft the primary electro-motive "bree be 
not sufficient to totally overcome this opposing force, 
the unsteady and hissing arc is bound to follow. Again, 
the carbon pencils touch each other until the current is 
switched on, when by the mechanism of the lamp they 
are moved apart so forming the arc. If the pressure or 
voltage be fluctuating a constant jumping or “ pump- 
ing” ensues, producing just the same effect. Jn 
alternating current lamps there is always a loud, 
humming noise which must not be mistaken for 
hissing—this hum is pitched in unison with the hum of 
the generator, and is caused by the reverzals of current 
that take place at the generating alternator. 


6150. Which Period of History was Pre-sminently the 
Age of Monopoly ? 
The history of monopolies is meagre until the Middle 
Ages when, according to Hallam, the trading companies 
either a positive or a virtual monopoly, and 
id the keys of those Eastern regions for the luxuries 
of whivh the progressive refinement of manners produced 
an increasing demand. Home industries, too, were mono- 
polised by individuals who had sturted them, or by com- 
mittees possessing special facilities for carrying them on; 
and in addition to these were the monopolies inoreasingly 
granted by sovereigns to benefit their treasuries, to 
strengthen the loyalty, or to reward the services of their 
courtiers. Multiplied in these various ways, monopolies 
became specially burdensome in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, reaching a climax here under Elizabeth. 
when as a result many of the commonest necessaries of 
life reached prohibitive prices. The — found her- 
self obliged to cancel many monopolies in 1601, and 
when James I. resorted to the practice of granting 
more 9 indignation was aguin roused. By this 
time country had decided to abolish them, and in 
1609 the a obliged to revoke all he had granted. 
Farther legislation on the subject was found necessary, 
and the Statute of Monopolies was passed in 1624. 
Charles I. attempted to revive the system, but without 
any real success, 


QUESTIONS. fas Coons,” mid the Meter ap may be ＋ 5 
z o classes those who criticism an ose WhO 8 
BEL r fr . ore rage, eie = The Ocean 


tories with the greatest mutual advantage ? — —-„-t 
$173. Between which two modern nations is there the least real cause 


He: “So far, dear, our married life has been ‘one 


Guarantee. . . 


for enmity 7 
5174. In which country has the succcssion to the throne changed 


„ a grand, sweet song. = 1 (Bmpowered dy Special Act - 
* n Y stay 3 at certain hours when Yes, darling; in A flat. 8 TFertiamont.) Corporation Lid. 
* „ VF 


z On what lake can calm and a storm be found . me Bron: “ Please, sir, will you lend me a penny to The “ADVANCED” Policy of the Ocean 


‘Where does fe something to eat 12 
1 Which is the most north „ Net Expt ? fe, : “ You've in your hand now. Corporation insures against 

. Who mado the drat voyage Wo the Malayan Archipelago Tor the | What's that for? ™ ACCIDENT, 

‘ Beggar: “ That’s to tip the waiter.” N 
— be 3 — go ILLNESS, and 
eee from our rea lere replies 
2 here, | Bech must bear the weitere r AMATEUR £OPRANO: “It’s too mean of you! That PERMANENT IN@CAPAGITY. 

Ade ante Of Coe reese ne best Teply to each question, and ahall pay | dog of yours howls every time I sing.” 
Sede may send replies e any number of acres, 2d. er M ene: Neighbour: I'm ve sorry, mum.” It is WORLD-WIDE as to Travel. 
Sek, marglores suonld, be marked e the top letbaad |“ Why don't you him P Bend for Prospsctus showing BENE. 
ears bas nemesis eee — aes 
publi hed. — — 08 oe 3 fun r “We thon, mum, that yon was tryin’ to spite us Ian orrrex . RICHARD 3. PAULL, 
EN. is considened worthy e h eingin every time he howled.” 88 TO 44 MOORCATE ST., LONDON, . 


You will be fascinated by the article which Mr. J. G. Mii F. Z. S., has written and illustrated in the August PEARSO 
“ How Animals Swim.” Mr. Millais has a spezial study of the behaviour of a- mals in water. e 
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HOUSEBREAKERS WHOSE 
WORK IS LEGAL. 


Many Bra Fortunes age Burtt uP BY PULLING 
Down OT D BuILprnes. 


Tun business of 
Soe ne component parts is in all 
great a flourishing one. men 
1 That may be easil 
understood when one knows that £400 is an outsi 
for any structure, however costly, about to be 
— and that after it is i e i 
about it again, except 
bricks and the plaster upon 
sorts and conditions of men come to buy 
dealer. For he buys not only wh houses, 
At one big city 
helves and 


My Crime. 
Sue lay before me dead; 

And can I say my hard heart felt no sadness 
To see her 77. Hh ey form all still, and know the 


Of her sweet life, by frenzied madness, 
Was cut off P 


I tried to feel some grief, 

But in my sordid soul no feeling lay; 
My brutish heart felt numb save Tee relief; 
And had she been alive, I'd gladly slay 

Her yet again. 


Yet could I hear her sing 
Gaily at break of dawn, and through the or 
But now the gladsome voice is hushed. The echoes 


rin 
Not with its shrill, delightful lay 
Of liquid sweetness. 


Oft when she lingered near, 
Kissing my cheek, my closed eyes. my hair. 

I restless tarned from her caress with horrid leer ; 
And made a solemn vow her life to spare 

No longer. 


This is my crime, and I will tell no lie; 
I kilted that hateful, early morning fly. 


— 
The Dog- skin Wouldn’t Go Round. 


Hunaary swarms with barristers. It is the greatest 
ambition of the Hungarian peasant to make one of his 
sons an advocate. 

The son of a small farmer in the neighbourhood of 
Buda-Pesth was sent by his father to the Jaw school 
of that town, but, either from lack of parts or the 
necessary application, he was plucked in the qualifying 
examination. 

Not daring to return to the paternal abode empty- 
handed after all the money that had been spent on his 
education, he conceived and executed the plan of forging 
a legal diploma. The futher was not, however, 80 
—— as not to be aware that such diplomas are 

ways written on parchment—kutya-ber (“dog - skin) 
-in Hungary. 

„Why is your certificate not made out on łutya · ber?ꝰ 
asked the old man. 
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Duilding in tho eity, to anve them 
in the city, to save them 
newel posts and oid mahogany 
such and such dimensions. 
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„ for example, that has been down 
worth five times as much as a similar 
the woods. It will not warp under any 
ions short of fire, nor creak nor bend. Moreover, 

use there seems to be t an unaccountable 
o in fibre. To understand it you have but to listen 
w etruck upon such a beam in contrast to the 
note of one green or steam seasoned. The old timber 
musical, whereas the 


1 


. 


itself. 


. ve 
ly old foreign bard 


This parti yard covers is | ambition of the Breton and the Irish peasant to make 
a model of ee, confusion. The} clerk. Poe 1 “ The fact is, father, coolly replied the youth, “ there 
ou in a minute if any particular thing is in stock—and are more barristers than in Hungary, and oo 


there is not enough kutya-ber to muke diplomas for us 


it must be a very unusual thing in stone, or wood, or all. 


zron, that is not. You 2 
1 9 ot 


Look in the Tool Bag.“ 


Rrprxo home in company with a few friends recently 
we had just reached the top of a good stiff hill when we 


In the middle there are huge piles of brick and | Came upon a young lady sented by the roadside, whose 
stone, even although it is the yard’s settled policy to sell ap ce betokened trouble. 
brick as fast as bought 80 as to make one ing serve. =e | we found that she had not long before 
Tiles, „gas piping, gas fixtures in multitude, bath | had a spill, and having taken a longer ride than she was 
tubs, what not, aul a space. — 2 4 * 1 — with — Long 
teresting tbi running of her 1 roughly dishearten: r. 
of all Tie pheromone pr The hard —— was soon accounted for the back 


boards farce. walle al ans reve gh tyre was not more than half inflated, so one of my 
friends got his pump and commenced operations on the 
tyre. 

We a few strokes he found but little improvement, 
and looking at the girl, said: 

Do you think you've eo a puncture?” 

J expect so, replied the girl with the utmost 
simplicity : look in the tool bag; the man said every- 
thing was there that I should want! ” 

With the utmost difficulty we repressed a hearty 
laugh, but having mended a couple of punctures, and 
put her cycle right in one or two other respects, we rode 
off, and, when out of earshot, enjoyed the joke to our 
hearts’ content. 


ancient merchant princes, 


is the madness of p down a 
If it is of stone, each block is numbered indelibly 
before removal. ae ie foe the seller's banetis uite as 

rospective buyer. He may 
stoma piece-meal, and does not 
1 half the blocks left on his hands, 
mismatched and unmerchantable. It is the same with 
doors, windows, and blinds; component parts are 
numbered to nd. 


With plate glass windows care is taken to prevent “ Tunis is truly a spiral flight,” remarked a young 
window glass is commonly shattered | lady to her escort as they slowly climbed toward the top 
before it reaches Destruction no less than en — i Nin a da he 
construction liances special # er per-spiral, I wou 1 e rep as 
a ——, . 80 aalel and = swiftly mopped his brow with his handkerchief. 
accomp! is am 3 marvels of — 
metropolitan 


“T give it up,” said Mr. Newrich as he put on his hat. 
Tm not going to stay here to be harrowed by false 
alarms any longer.” 

“ What's the matter?” 

“T can't tell whether Dolly is practising an aria from 


CAN YOU TELL A FUNNY STORY? 


8 9 — 2 i 1 
. to give his per co Bri for contributing them. 


| attem ever, must be the original work of the sender. | * grand opera or whether she has seen a mouse and is 
By original we do not mean simply reading an aneodote, and then | Scared. 
ies cet sehen ce eee oom | i 
; R 1 1 
Each week the best dozen or 0 will be published, and the UNCLE (to nephew playing the game of war with a 
e will receive a in the shape of a book, selected | companion of his own age): “If you take the fortress 
Or 


„or a care, or penknife, which · 
ever may be cen, Ta ition’ to, thi, the cake r of the best 
fer the four weeks in August will receive a cheque 


addressed to the . Little 
eekly, 17 and 18 Henrietta Street, 


within a quarter of an hour, I'll give you sixpence.” 
Toungster (a minute later): “Uncle, the fortress is 
taken; now let me have the sixpence. 
Uncle: How did you manage it so quickly? 
Youngster: “I offered the besieged threepence, and 
they capitulated.” 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


HOW NOT TO 
SPEND A DAY OFF. 


Harp-Workep Proris WHo Hate CHANGES. 


Ir is strange that while some men almost positively 
hate the walk of life to which they are gazetted by 5 
ruling destiny for a living, others are just as passionately 
devoted to theirs. 

Take the habit of the bus driver. With whip and 
reins in hand, he is a perfectly happy mortal, but give 
him a day off and he is miserable, and he accentuates 
his misery by letting you sce him riding on the "bus 
which for that one day is not his. ‘That's his mode of 
taking a holiday. It may be that use is second nature 
with him, and that, when you take him off his box- 
seat, you take him out of his natural element and put 
him in another which, from all appearances, proves the 
very opposite of a pleasurable change. 

e can seldom bring himself into staying away from 
the yard for a day, so, though he is having a day off, he 
rides on his bus. 

There is a stage-door keeper attached to one of the 
principal London theatres who has not had a holiday fur 
twenty-five years, for even when the theatre is >losed he 
is 19773 be found within the precincts of the building 
on duty. 

He confesses to having had one day off once 
upon a time because, in the opinion of the kindly man- 
ager, he was looking ill and haggard and he was prevailed 
upon to take a day off in the country. He took the day 
and also the couple of sovereigns that were given to him 
by his employer for spending upon himself, but he did 
not go off to the fresh air of the country. 

He walked from his theatre to the stage-door of 
anotber, and spent the whole of the day in the company 
of the doorkeeper of the latter, an old friend of his. 

There was a foreman porter at a Manchester terminus 
who never had a day off for eighteen years. As is 
generally known, there are mg bs two shifts at any biz 
railway station, carly and late, but this man remained 
foreman of both shifts, and always refused to take the 
customary three days’ annual leave. 

Actors of every rank spend the days of their youth, 
and their old days, too, in the stuffy atmosphere of the 
theatre. If they are in employment, they work like 
bees in a hive behind the scenes, and when they are not 
acting ey i to be found before the footlights sittin 
in the stalls or dress-circle, watching their brother an 
sister artistes performing on the stage. 

By the same rule, you would quite ex to be told 
that sailors apend their free time on the water, that, 
like "bus-drivers, they are presumably so infatuated 
with their work that they cannot leave it or its sur- 
roundings; but in the case of the sailor, however, it 
ha a to be quite the reverse. 

You will hardly ever see a sailor off duty on the water. 
He moves inland amongst his friends and becomes a 
regular land-lubber. 

The clergy usually spend their free tine in the same 
atmosphere in which they pass their working hours. 
except in cases whers the raverend gentleman is 
married, when he lecomes, of course, subject to his 
wife; but an unmarr ed clergyman, usually spends his 
day off as he spends his working days, namely, in the 
atmosphere of ecclesi:stical buildings. 

There was recently a sacristan attached to a noted 
West-end church, who made no difference between his 
days off . his working days for twenty - three 

ears. But he changed the venue of the locality. On 

is days off he went to assist his friend, the sacristan of 
a neighbouring church, then returned to his own work 
again, apparently none the worse for his holiday. 

For all those years that gentleman worked without a 
day's rest, and he never complained of feeling unwell, 
which he put down to his vegetarian habit of living. 
He is now a missionary in Borneo. 

There is always something epecially attractive about 
the appearance of a locomotive in the opinion of the 
man in the street, but how this appeals to a man who 
spends many hours daily on the footplate driving her no 
one but a driver can say; hence it is not a little sur- 
prising to hear one of his craft declare that 
many engine-drivers, like "bus-drivers, derive much 
pleasure in spending their time off, if not a-tuall 
riding on engines, certainly in the company of their 
idols, upon which they devote great care and affection. 

Engine-drivers cling to their engines and bestow such 
an amount of affection upon them as to make the out- 
sider think that they are ever loath to leave them, which 
is a fact. 

When publicans take it into their heads to have a day 
off it is a no less remarkable fact that this freedom from 
duty behind the bar means in nine cases out of ten 
the day being spent before the bar in their brother 
publicans’ houses, while domestic servants divide their 
time between swains and their own friends in service in 
various parts, with whom they take tea on their days 


out. 

This sticking to one's own particular groove. and the 
apparent difficulty of getting out of it, is derived mainly 
from force of habit. and perhaps you have noticed ere 
this that the offenders enumerated in this article are 
those whose hours of labour are particularly long, 
people who work from twelve to perhaps sixteen hours a 

ay. 


When read the article entitled “Icebergs” in the August PEARSON’S. Thi; delicious! subject is treated in the 
; vey oe a never before have such superb photographs of icebergs 0 * 


most interesting manner, while 


No Hanpcurrs Yet Mave can Hor D Hovprn1. 


Ir Jack were alive to-day he 8 low 


who is known as the “King of Hand- 


open for eaghody bo peomece on "ince 
or an uce an 
and, if mer 5 the 3 2 2 will receive a 

sum of m or de 0 
. 3 has been in existence for some 
considerable time, and many attempts have been made 
to secure the money, but all have failed. . 

In America—Mr. Houdini is an American—they 
take a great deal more interest in handcuffs than we 
do in England, some of their hand-manacles being 
quite pretty and delicate in their construction—but 
strong wit Ons American gentleman invented a 
new cuff, and offered £200 to anybody who could get 
out of it. Houdini took the money. 

There are always plenty of sceptics about ready to 
east doubt upon the genuineness of any phenomenal 

formance. There are also any number o le who 
imvariably can and do tell you at once how a is 
done, even before they have seen it. It is, therefore, not 
surprising to know that there have been many contra- 
dictory explanations of Houdini's “ secret” put forward 


by irresponsible authorities, mostly of a “so simple, you the 


know,” kind. 

At one time he is credited with a confederate, at 
another he has a look-pick secreted about his person. 
He also has, on the same authorities, 

LE-JOINTED FINGERS, . 
he is boneless, or he has a patent con ing wrist- 
Perhaps the strangest of all versions, though, is that he 
2 his audience, thereby produoes a sort 


mystery. 5 

P. V. first met Houdini in San Francisco, where he 
was put to some of the tests already referred to. The 
“King of Handcuffs” has a great fancy for baffling 
1 — authorities, and at the headquarters of the San 

rancisco Police Department, he one day submitted 
himeelf to undergo an exhaustive trial. Many police 
Officials were present, including a surgeon the 
superintendent of the insane ward. He was kept in 
* ignorance as to what the nature of the tests 
wou . 

First he was tried with a variety of handcuffs, ancient 
and modern, which were all placed upon his wriste by a 
police officer. He retired to a room after each operation 
to perform where he stood would, of course, be to 
“ give the game away and ly returned under 
two minutes, released. Next his wrists were secured 
with two pairs of handcuffs, _ 

LEG-IRONS PLACED ON HIS ANKLES, 
and his wrists further handcuffed to his ankles, 
v0 that he was all huddled up, bound hand and foot. 
Thus he was shut in a room by himself, from which he 
emerged in less than five minutes, entirely free. 

He was next asked if he were willing to release him- 
self without going out of sight. To this he consented, 
provided he was able to do it behind his back, with a 
screen placed at the back and sides. This was arranged, 
and manacied hand and foot in the sanfé manner as 
before—with the exception that this time his hands 
were fastened behind his back, and he ied a 
kneeling position—he to 
the eyes of his judges. One after another the hand- 
cuffs and irons were produced from behind, till 
in about five minutes he was able to rise to his fest 
unfettere]. It was a marvellous achievement, and 
completely dumfounded the police officials. 

To further illustrate his wonderful skill he had his 
hands fastened behind his back, his coat being on. He 
retired to the room, and returned in a few seconds with- 
out his coat, but his hands still fastened. He again 
retired, and returned wearing his coat. his hands as be- 
fore. This time the cuffs were removed in the orthodox 
manner. 

Then came the severest test of all, the severest that 
could be adopted, and one calculated to definitely settle 
whether — was 3 de considered a 

or n 

In a performance of this description there is alwa 

the possibility of concealed —— which would 
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render the feats easy of accomplishment, so Houdini 
was divested of all his clothes and narrowly examined 


by the police surgeon. Ears, eyes, nose, mouth, toes 
— all scrutinised for hidden or other instru- 
ments, but nothing was discovered. . 

Then his mouth was sealed up with adhesive r. 


laced 
forthe 


and the seal marked. “Next he was heavily s 
with cuffs and leg-irons, of patterns, 
upon him 8 the rs present, bis wrists being 
secured to the fetters on his feet. Thus he was 
into a room about which he knew nothing, and which 
was decided ang only at the last moment, having first 
been thoroughly searched. 

In less than ten minutes Hondini walked out of the 
room, freed of his manacles, none of which had been 
slipped, but all unfastened in the same mysterious 
manner as before. . 

Then they proceeded to secure him in an insane belt 
and a straight jacket, but the result was the same, he 
The ao . — 8 conf it. 

ice were com 

Sil ink eae eee 
ville, Kansas City, ia, x 

and Omaha, in ali of which the “ King’ kept his crown. 
Such is the impression made upon the police of 
America by Houdini that when at Minnesota on one 
occasion a prisoner made his escape with handcuffs 
upon his wrists, the authorities that the latter 
would seek out the “ iy Handcuffs,” who was then 
in the town, and induce him to remove manacles. 
So they kept Houdini closely shadowed all the time 


THE PRISONER WAS AT LARGE. 

Directly Houdini arrived in England, he proceeded to 
wuit on the police and invite their teste. To Bow Street 
and New Yard he went, and asked them to 
handcuff him. Seg Biter te him, and he obliged them 
in retarn—obliged them to look astonished confess 

y were. They could not luce a handcuff that 
would hold him, and i 

They ransacked their museums and searched their 
masta archives alo ao perpen Gaon ox eee the 
t t. im, w. ra u 
and obsolete “irons”; but their triumph was ey 
lived. The time occupied was a little „ but the 
result was the same. 


latter. He firat discovered his “secret” when somebody 
ey him, and bet him he could not 
release himself. Being na‘ ly 

AN 


i succeeded in 
an astute mind, he was not slow to perceive the com- 
mercial value of his accompli 80 quickly took 
on imperialism. It has pai 

To prove that Houdini is skilful in more directions 
than one, us describe a “trunk trick” which he 
2 E clamped, fitted with 

ms: avily wi 

locks in front, and 


four or five 
of stout rope; 


ES “If you did not love me, why did you encourage 
fee Foe two 5 have accepted eve 
: “For seasons you have every one 
of my invitations to the theatre * 
She: “That was not because I loved you; it was 
because I loved thé theatre 
— — 


JINGLE: I knew that fellow Storms, the comedian, 
would come to the front.” 
; partof the 


You remember he used to play the 

Bind leas of the elephant ies the poutommne? 

“ es.” 

“ Well, now he’s playing the front legs.” 
ee 

AyduNe man home from college, wishing to inspire his 

little sister with awe for his learning, 2 tes star 


see that t litte 1 ? It’ 
you all uminary 8 


Drawing the Dinner Beer. 


A GENTLEMAN suspected his servant girl of pilfer’ 

the deer in the cellar. He therefore himself 
cask to watch her when she came down to 

draw beer for dinner. 
The girl discovered the trap laid for her, and, without 
more than the amount required, went away 
she de she locked the 
and then went out with the cook to market in 


had gone out visiting, and the children 
school, the unfortunate master of the ho 
two whole hours in the 


4. 


be 
112 


15 
3 i 
11 


2 
E 


. 
k 
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Not Equal. 


ha quarrelled with a corn 
Bordeaux, sent him his seconds 


“ Gentlemen, Henne oe ee 
—~* ht a duel with the lieutenant, but I do not 
hink our 


he 
have, I shall be at his disposal.” 
A man in the neighbourhood had a y daughter. 
The lieutenant immediately cou obtain 
parents consent, and married her. In due course hie 
was 8 with a boy, and 5 with a 
daughter. At last, to his great joy, a third child was 


O lost no time in calling on the corn merchant. 
“ Well,” said he in a triumphant tone, “ we can fight 
now; I have three children.” 
“Ah!” retorted his antagonist, a big smile illumi- 
nating his features, “but I have five!” 


— tf — — 
A Police- court Incident. 


THEBE is in a certain northern town a solicitor whose 
ie by no means imposing. This more 


stature 
important as in other respects he is a very clever and 


nl other da: he had good reason to re his 
task of iesbes, und to sigh Ser the busty Ate see of 
a Lifeguardsman. 

Owing to illness, the local Recorder was unable to 
take the business ae usual, and a brother Judge oficiated 
m stead. 

Our friend the solicitor, whom we will call Mr. Short, 
See SS He had not addressed 
half- words to the court, however, before he 
9!!! ee wet Tene . * 

judge was leaning forward an — over his 
at the diminutive solicitor in . manner 


For some 
ere was no withstanding that gaze of outraged 
dignity, and eventually the solicitor was ished. 


at this 


juncture, ing across-the table at the unfortunate 
ee “How dare you address the court without 

This was hard on Mr. Short, who had been on 
his feet the whole of the time. However, when the 


laughter had subsided and the judge had realised his 
error, and Mr. Short proceeded with such 
effect that he won his case. 


Served Him Right. 


A young lieutenant in a caval ment fel 
— ry regi 


the officer returned 
s on his coat, and soon 


h Per the lady b 
much p . ve the officer an intment 
at a N on urch pe fh, — father’s houee, which had 
been their trysting-place in former 

The young officer wen to dle dub, where his 
old friend, Blay, him a cigar. 

“I met my old flame, Muriel Simson, this evening.” 
said the new arrival from abroad, and he told his frien 1 
of the appointment she had given him. 


the she 
The maj no surprise, but said Muriel was 
a good nl forgiving. e- he Know what had gone 

The former lover went to the church on the day 
named, and there was a When the ceremony 


ide, came out of the 
2 —— 
hie_lodgings a 
man. 


Wan ENDING 
Ave. 4 1900. 


DRUMMERS WHO TAKE 
_ ORDERS FOR JAM. 


THe AMERICAN COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER Is CALLED 
a “DBUMMEER,” AND HAS SOME TOUGH TIMES 
, IN THE Far Wror. 


AccogDING to a lady novelist, who not long a 
delivered an address to commercial travellers, the wor 
contain nothing that is applicable to 
the “commercial,” which to prove that, in the 
of the divine William, this gentleman — 80 

ble to modern trading—was an unknown 
Ore te 


read of certain notable people—like Voltaire— 
who, loving an interest in some business, made use of 
their position to do a little“ pushing,” but competition 
gave rise to the commercial traveller as we now know him. 

And as competition brought him into existence, so it 
has aally altered him and the conditions under 
w he works. In no part of the globe can we see 
these effects of competition better in the Far 
West. 

The commercial of the Far West is colloquially known 
as a drummer, probably owing to the fact that it 
requires a great deal of drumming on one tune to dis- 

of one’s wares in that of the globe. He must 

ever alert, and never fail to seize an a to 

beat the same old tune, whatever may be the incon- 
venience or risk to himself. 

The attention of the drummer must be centred on 
three objecte—himeelf, his employer, and his customer. 
He must put himeelf first, because if he does not make 
himself felt he will soon be shelved; the personal ele- 


ment enters very ly into his business, and the man 
who is modest about himeelf will not have the same 
chance of selling a 


good line. - 

No matter what his own feelings may be, the com- 
mercial must always have a smiling face when he enters 
a customer's premises; he must have a fre stock of 
amusing “ate and EN NN be “ hai rr ll with 
ev and prepa: things to all men. 

This is the case to a extent in all countries 
where there is competition, but in the Far West it is 
absolutely indispensable; for there the customer takes 
no heed of the fact that may have served him well 
for a hoe and will give his order to the first 
comer or to the more pleasant man, provided that the 
prices are equal. ; 

This inconsistency of the customer is one of the most 
t factors in the life of a commercial of the Far 

est. He may have enjoyed the favour of a manufac- 
turer for years, but woe betide him if he thinks that 
this will give him a chance of taking things more 
leisurely on the road in bad weather or if he be in any 
When he reaches the manufacturer's office an 
hour or so later than usual, he will find that a more 
alert commercial has secured the order. 

The drummer must be at his destination in time, how- 
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on his customers 
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PEOPLE AFRAID OF WORD S WE TELL YOU 


AND OTHER SUPERSTITIONS. 


— 


The following are selected from the most curious customs 
sent in in connection with the competition of which the result 
appears on page 64. 


THEY MUST ALL RIDE. 


Tue pit is worked out now, but the West Yorkshire 
colliers whose picks and shovels robbed it of its treasure 
had many superstitions about it. 

For one thing, they deemed it unlucky to enter the pit 
yard on foot, and compelled every man, whether he liked it 
or not, to go down to his work on the “ paddy train, which 
ran right up to the pit-mouth. Many ludicrous anomalies 
resulted from this quaint belief. 

One man lived within a stone’s throw of the pit, and 
could have walked there on his head in ten minutes; yet 
every morning he trudged three miles to the town station 
and took train with his mat 8, knowing that they would 
half kill him if he didn’t. 

The only man who ever tried to set the superstition at 
defiance fell and broke his leg just outside the pit-gates, 
and the colliers tell you to this day that it was a judgment 
on him! 

— 


HE TOUCHED COLD IRON. 


Tux saying, “Touch cold iron,” was not nly used to 
keep away bad luck, but was commonly used by the boys in 
a Scotch village to clear them from blame if anything got 
accidentally damaged or broken in our boyish plays. 

A neighbour’s window got broken once—accidentally, of 
courze—and the boys made a rush for the nearest r- 
knocker, scraper, or any other piece of iron handy. 

One of the boys stood stock still, with his hands in his 
pockets quite unconcerned. The other boys, seeing this, 
told him he would have to take the blame, as they had all 
touched cold iron. 

„Na, na,” he said, “I’ll no ha’e the blame, for I had this 
in my hand aw the time,” and he showed them a rusty nail. 


— — 
WHERE YOU MUST T SAY “PIG.” 


~~ Wuite the name of the minister has no terrors for the 
seafarers of the Tyne Harbour Boroughs, on shore or on the 
deep, “ Pig,” and “Graham” are for them unmentionable 
words, afloat or ashore. 

In crossing the river, not long ago, I was startled by a 
fellow-passenger rushing wildly E me, shouting, Touch 
cold iron,” never ceasing till he seized an iron bucket 
that stood handy. 

I hal unthinkingly produced a “Pig ”-shaped vesta 
Lg ae mentioned the name of “the gentleman that pays 

e rent.” 

As showing the aversion to “Graham,” I may mention 
that recently a subscription in aid of a 
proved a failure through the mention of the name in the 
announcement, 

— —— 


A BE-RIBBONED TREE. 

A cuniovs custom is in vogue in the vicinity of the 
famous battlefield, Culloden Moor. 

On the first Sunday of May, huge ‘crowds visit a spring, 
and each person, after refreshing himeelf, drops a coin into 
the water, and tradition says that whatever they then wish 
for will come to pus. 

3 en: 
tree close by, and by so person s cares are supposed 
to leave thes and remain there. * 

Towards the evening this tree is covered with all colours 
of rags, and is a quaint sight. Whatever becomes of the 
coins, which often consist of a goodly number of silver ones, 
is not known. 


WHERE YOU CAN GET CAKE FREE. 

Tux 9 C 

meration to on in village ‘erry ‘orfar- 
Suis, and te 1 

Babies are always christened on a Sunday, and at the 
morning service. The baby is generally carried by the 
younger sister of the mother, and the first person she meets 
on her way to church she hands him or her a small paper 
c cake and cheese, and 
also a bi . 

It is oonsidered a lucky thing to be the 
gift, and the artful dodges contrived by the lucky 
privileged to get in the Ea of the baby - carrier cause 
great amusement to those in the know. 


— — 


WHERE THEY BURY BOOTS. 

Tun most peculiar instance of superstition I think I have 
ever come across was at the time of the trial of John 
Lawrie for the murder of an English tourist, of the name of 
Edwin Rose, on the north-west side of Goatfell, 
Arran, in the West hiands. 

The boots of the man were not 3 After 
some demur, a constable acknowledged that he buried 
the boots below high-water mark. On oned as 
to why he had done so, it turned out that is 
Highland superstition to the effect that if a 
man’s boots are buried below high-water mark, it will 
“lay the ghost,” and prevent it from “walking” and 
troubling the * guid fo round about. 


THEIR AGES! 


Being Something of Interest about Big People whosa 
Birthdays happen this Week. 


Lonp WaAtsincHam, who celebrates his fifty- 
seventh birthday on July 20th. is one of the three 
test shots in the kingdom. At grouse shooting, he 
olds the record for the heaviest one-day bag ever 
secured by a single gun. On the Blubberfouse Moor 
in North Yorkshire, on August 30th, 1888, his lordship 
killed 1,070 birds by driving in the course of fourteen 
hours! A member of many scientific societies, Lord 
Walsingham is a well-known authority on buttertlies, 
and his collection of such insects is one of the 
largest known. 

The Lord Mayor of London during the Dianiond 
Jubilee year will be always remembered as Sin Goh 
FAuDEL-PHILLPs, Bart., who becomes sixty years old 
on Sunday. Sir George created a record during his 
term by raising the sum of £657,900 for the Indian 
Famine and other funds, but it is possible that even that 
huge amount may have bean beaten this year. Ic is a 
striking fact that Sir George's father was one of the 
first Jews to be Lord Mayor of London, that event 
having occurred in 1866. 

The EARL or Meatu, who completes his fifty-ninth 
year on the lust day of 9 uly, 1 nothing if not patriotic. 

or several years now he hus been pressing the various 
School Boards to hang up Union Tacks in the establish- 
ments under their charge; while he once offered 150 
to buy flags for the London School Board, on condition 
that lectures of a patriotic character were regularly 
given, and that it should be made a custom to carry 
round the flag while the other boys sung Rule 
Britannia.” Such a scheme ought to be enthusiastically 
received now. 

Tuesday will also be the fiftieth birthday of Lrevt.- 
GENERAL Sir HERBERT CHERMSIDE, who commands 
the 3rd Division in South Africa. When the war broke 
out, he was commanding the Curragh District, and 
went to South Africa as major-general of the 14th 
Brigade. Just 7 to his departure, Sir Herbert 
got married. ＋ Engineer, he has seen consider - 
Able service in the Near East, having taken part in the 
Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78 as a military attaché. 
Afterwards he fought in Egypt and the Soudan. 

Viscount Harpinae, whose forty-third birthday 
occurs on Wednesday, is the grandson of the famous 
General techie first viscount, who fought through- 
out the Per r War, and was wounded at Vimiera 
and Vittoria, who ne with Blücher at Ligny, and 
was again wounded, who became Viceroy of India and 
fought in sixteen battles of the Sikh War, and who 

ly su his old leader, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, as Commander-in-Chief. Created viscount in 1845, 
he was given a ion of £3,000 a year for three lives, 
and therefore the present peer will be the last to draw 
it. The first viscount was also given £5,000 a year by 
the old East India Company. 

It would be interesting to learn to what icular 
country MR. F. Manion Crawrorp, the novelist, claims 
to belong. Celebrating his 1 birthday on 
Thursday, he was born in Italy, his father was of Irish 
descent and his mother was an American, he studied in 
the States, England, and Germany, and he has lived for 


the greater ion of his life in Turkey, and 
Italy! Mr. Crawford is very fond of yachtin 8 . 
a professional skipper’s certificate from the 


American Shipmaster e Association. He can speak 
n 

oug prou aving given birth to 
two such soprano singers as Jenny Lind and Madame 
Christine Nilsson, the latter of whom, now the Countess 
or Mrzanpa, becomes fifty-seven on August ird. Just 
when —_ Lind, curiou sly enough, was finishing her 
career, me Nilsson, in 1864, made her début. She 
was discovered in 1857 singing at a fair by a Swedish 
magistrate, who, good man that he was, had 
educated. Madame Nilsson, born in Sweden, has 
married a Spanish nobleman; Madame Patti, born in 
Spain, has married a Swedish noble. Exchange is 
certainly no robbery ! 

The youngest peeress in her own right is the 
Bagongss BEAUMONT, who, on August Ist, celebrates 
her sixth birthday. The title is a old one, havin; 
been created b. i 4 
Baron was 
after being in 

who, of 


1 5 of Lords. 
us peeress the Queen a 
There are —— Lady Beaumonts 8 

An old soldier, in the person of GeneRaL Sie 
MicHag. SHRaPua. Brpputps, celebrates his seventy- 


seventh 3 i son of ac! 
he served throughout the Crimean War and fought at 
Alma, va, Inkerman, and Sebastopol, while he 


has also seen service in India. Besides being beaver of 
— aher * 1 
Genera 
geet sketcher, and, so far back as 1849, illustrated ; 
k on Norway. He is a Royal Artilleryman. 


next week: The Mystery Man,” by William Le Queux. 


ICTAILED 
eJOCKEYS 


How Tey Run THB 
Dersy IX OBINA. 


& 2 * 

As there is no rule without an exception, the butred 
with which tke Chinese bs the foreign people and 
all their work is withheld from horse racing. The 
Chinese would have been less than human had they not 

ised the attractions of a sport, the popularity of 
which has made it the most cosmopolitan of all the 
world’s recreations. 

Horse-racing in China is, of course, very limited, that 
held at Hong ) oa being the best. Indeed, the attend- 
ance at this meeting is so great that it is as well coolies 
draw vehicles, for it is doubtful whethcr four-footed 
animals would be able to thread their way in and out of 

masses lining the roads to the course. 
many respects the route to the Hong Kong racecourse 
bears a striking resemblance to that leading to Epsom. 
There are. as we have said, no vehicles drawn by animals, 
but there is no mistaking the festive air of the moving 
throng. Anyone could see that all were on pleasure 


bent. 
On the Derby road the vehicles are about three es 
So they are at Hong Kong. Then there are tall 

licemen stationed along the route. So there are at 

ong Kong—English or Sikhs, it matters not. Selfish 
drivers who throw the cavalcade bound for Epsom into 
confusion are forced back into their proper places. So 
they are in China, the only difference 
offending coolie has to submit to some resoundin 
whacks on the head, which he takes as a matter 
course. Clear of the town, 8 

THE DENSE CROWD TOILS ON. 

the roads are lined with palms, banyan trees, and 
bamboo, but nobody notices these. The one thought is 
to get to the race-course as quickly as possible. Up hill. 
down hil] they go, never stopping except to gaze at some 
chair or rickshaw which has come to grief in a collision. 

At last the Grand Stand is reached, and then one of 
the most amusing sights of the day is to be seen. All 
the coolies who have received tenpence for the journey 
roll over and over on the ground like d as an 
evidence of joy. Fancy a London cabman, w. over- 
paid, getting beyond a gruff “ Thank you.” If the day is 
early, a coolie, as soon as stadt aca „will run back to 
town in order to pick up another fare if ible. 

The price for tickets to the im, 3 ong racecourse, 
which includes admission to the lawn, is five dollars. 
In place of stands for the spectators the authorities 

rovide = ge houses, light buildings supported on 

boo po There are eight of these buildings, and 

as the sides and roofs are all made of rushes and 

decorated with evergreens and bright-coloured fabrics 
the effect is very striking. 

The mat houses are run by syndicates, and as racing 
in China is always associated with much feasting, the 
repasts provided are as good as they aredear. But this 
matters little, as the finances of a Brit sher who goes 
into exile are always well looked after by a grateful 
country. So on Derby day champagne is drunk in 
Hong Kong with a recklessness which would 


BANKRUPT ANY BRITISH CIVIL SERVICE CLERK. 
. — 
every ink. 
ling of Europeans, bent on thoroughly enjoying them- 


S 
cuff both parties unmercifully. It is luc „ J 


F 1 
there is a saddling bell rings, and 
the — are hoisted. 

The moment the preliminary canter is over the 
Chinese begin to bet furiously—a' t themselves. 
The British, occupying the mat houses, look on, smoke 

the ladies, 


but they don’t bet. 


wonders why, as they take so little interest in the — 


itself, they do not stay at home and ble. So 
would if all the races were European, “But they we ndl. 
For one race—the “Chinese Derby ”—Chinese horses 


and j only are allowed. 
ä 

the Celestiale quiver with excitement. A curious race 

is this Chinese Derby. The horses are quaint, but the 


If you want good value for your money, bsy SHORT STORIES, every 


In | fond of our 


ing that the 
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j are extraordinary. Bunched up on their mounte 
ge idee as they are called, scream, gesticulate, 
flog their steeds, and throw their arms about. The way 
in which the native crowd babble and scream till their 
distorted visages gives them the nce of frenzied 
demons, seems to so tickle the lish that they 
shout with laughter. 

The race over, the native jockeys are expected to 
walk round the course in order that their countrymen 
shall have the delight of gazing at these matchless 
horsemen. The airs the jockeys give themselves during 
the promenade never fails to prove annoying to our salts. 
They have been known in their wrath to rush across the 
course and pummel the poor wretches right and left. 

At race meetings, the governor's mat house is always 
very highly decorated. ing the afternoon his Excel- 
lency extends a hearty welcome to any mandarin or great 
Chinese personage who desires to see him. Conversa- 
tion on these occasions is extremely limited. All Chinese, 
no err por intelligent, — a a — 
in picking up foreign languages. ey will sometim 
obtain a suaattasing: of French or German, but they 
seldom succeed with our tongue. 

But if the Chinese dislike our language they are very 
gold. Mr. Atkins or. perlups, a jolly tar, 
thinks he will relieve Jobnny of a little of his spare 
cash and offers to pick a horse for a dollar. If he lets 
Jobnny have first choice, 


THE BRITISHER IS CERTAIN TO LOSE. 
There are always plenty of gambling booths to be 
found on the Hong-Kong race-course, and all do a 

roaring trade till the last race has been run. 
On the return journey a distinct fall in the jollity of 
MW hether the, English ible for th 
er the Englis ice are responsible for the 
gravity of the — — or because much 
spare cash n left behind in the booths, it is 
impossible to say, but the fact remains that they are not 


nearly 80 -humoured as they were a few hours 
before. offending coolies get it hot on the home- 
ward journey. 


The greed of the Oriental being insatiable, gambling 
booths are erected on the way home, and pissers-by 
invited to try their luck. Our soldiers and sailors are 
generally the pigeons plucked on these occasions. 

Enraged at bee cheated, Tommy and Jack will fre- 
quently tear down one of these fragile canvas structures, 
and, armed with the bamboo poles, rain down blows on 
the swindling gang. 

This sort of thing satisfies both parties. The Celestial 
rogue does not mind a thrashing as long as he is not 
compelled to restore the money he haswon. And this 
he seldom is, his victim, as a rule, being content to 
admin‘ster a sound drubbing. 


ee — — 
Qualified Down to the Ground. 


A roune fellow the other day presented himself at a 
certain recruiting station and volunteered for service in 
South Africa. 

Can you ride ? ” asked the t in charge. 

„Tes, replied the would-be volunteer. 

ac. you shoot—that is, shoot from the saddle? 

es.” 

The sergeant, however, was not satisfied with the 
fellow's mere word concerning these qualifications, and 
accordingly led the way to a court-yard at the back. 

“Now, ” eaid the sergeant, as a horse kept for the 
purpose of testing the riding capabilities of applicants 
was brought forth, “ let me see what you can do.” 

The young fellow clambered into the saddle, and the 
horse, after walking a few paces, broke into a canter, 
F 
whip, su ly 8 8 vi 
out of the saddle 5 to the 


hadu't been a 
should have been seri 


ly hort, and as for shooting, 
did you ever eve a fellow shoot from the saddle as I did 
just now You can’t help admitting, sergeant, that Im 


ully qualified. 
— ——— 
Doctor: Well, did you take the 
prescribed for you the day before y 
Clubman: “Well—um—no. You see, doctor, the 
directions said, ‘To be taken on going to bed.’ Fact is, 
T haven't been to bed since.” 


. 1 


— — 

„On, you bad wicked boy! What have you done 
with re ey ee! 

„J left ber in the road by the 
my fishin’ rod, an’ when I came 
melted her—nuthin’ there but a big splodge o’ grease! ” 


grocer 8. 
Nr 

en was 9 i 
noel the treed jug alt the shelf om to his heid, an’ 
ma mither is camin hair.” . 


bottom of the 


ll 1 — — aS 


Wir ENDING 
Ava, 4 1000. 


An Interrupted Proposal. 


Tur were standing beside the bub 
The sun was 


brook at the 
in all its 


— when from a hole in the 
“Oh, how early ’oo says "oor prayers.” 
—ñ— —U—n 
Not a General’s Egg. 


Tux freshness of eggs is carefully graded in thi 
country, but our distinctions are pea in Aer 


by 3 formerly in vogue among the British residents 


in 
A distinguished general once happened to stop in 
Oalentta. At break 1 was served vith 
boiled eggs. He took one, broke the shell, and dropped 
it with an air of disgust. 
b ee nen 8 
7 me a bad egg? 
the man hurried to his master, and examined the egg 
with the utmost seriousness. 
L entreat your forgiveness,” said Ke; “but it's all a 
mistake. The stupid waiter has gone and brought you 
an aide-de-camp’s egg by mistake.” 


— 5. 


Had it not Been.“ 


“Hap it not been the Sabbath day,” remarked a 
Scottish minister to an elder of his church after mornin 
service, “I would have asked you how the hay was sell - 
ing in Perth on Friday?” : 

“ Weel, sir,” replied the elder, “ had it not been the 
scr a it is, I wad just hae tell't ye it was gaun at a 
shillin’ the stane.” 

“Indeed! Well, had it been Monday instead of 
Sabbath, I would have told you that I have some to 


sell 

“ 97, ou ay. air! An’ had it been Monday, as you say, 
then 
for't.“ 

T 


wad just hae tell't ye I wad gie ye market-price 


manse on Monday morning, and by noon the minis- 
ter a —— = 5 * 


— en 
Only Five. 


well kno d ber 8 
pretty wn, an patronage was not par 


larl 
“ all, John,” she remarked to a boatman one 


poin 

“Well, mum,” said John, critically surveying the 
group, “I couldn’t possibly do it under half a 
soverei 


dn ly — — & eas thee indicating 
man over . i 
— tman, has offered to take us for three and 


“That may be so, mum,” calm! 
little. His 


ded Job 
„Ter see, Bill’s riskin’ “ull 


boat’s full 


ht 
ithout Men. 


Lorp KrrcHener’s first fight was u in mili 
annals, it being conducted and won wi t an 5 
as the rank file are, of course, officially termed, and, 
further, it was the smallest force that ever took part 
in an engagement that will undoubtedly find permanent 


It was during the survey of Western Palestine that 
this double event in Army episodes took place, when 
Lieutenants Kitchener ond Conder were attacked by a 


When the British Fou 


Wan zurn 
Aud. 4, 1900. 


HAVE YOU A HOUSE 
OR A HOME? 


A Hovss Can BB Bovcur, sut No Money Can 
Purcuasge a Home. 


Nor long ago an observant Frenchman, speaking 
of the dominant part played by the Anglo-Saxon race 
in modern history, said the chief reason of its 
success in colonisation is that the members of that race 
take their homes with them wherever they go. Those 
who the words understood that the French- 
man had recognised the great difference between 
houses and homes. 

This difference is more apparent among the British 
whether at home or ubroad, than among any other 
people.; the Briton always has a difficulty in finding in 


other langenges a word which he regards as the exact 
equivalent of h’s own “ home.” 


The home life of the British always has a charm for 
the foreigner. He is attracted by it, although he is 
o‘ten to comprehend in what it is different from 
his own domestic stute. 

A house can be bought, or rented, and furnished by 
anyone who has the money, but no amount of money 
can buy ahome. Homes are built not of bricks and 
mortar, but of love and devotion. If you want a house, 
you have merely to erect an outer shell, divide it into 
rooms, and place in those such furniture as is 
necessary for your daily life; but a home is something 
apart from these things—something intungible, made 
up of all that is included in 

THE UNION OF HEARTS. 

There are people who think that the particular house 
in which they have lived fos rears: and the furniture 
which they have seen and used day after day for so long, 
constitute their home; but if they stop to think they 
will find that it is not so. Undoubtedly these things 
have some hold on our feelings, but if yon remove 
those people to other surroundings, they will quickly 
recover from the pang of regret which their departure 
caused them, and will recognise that they have 
brought their home with them after all, fur they have 
their family ties just the same, and both parental and 
filial love are there to make life happy. 

The tired and 3 units of humanity do not 
need houses, they require homes. Love and sympathy 
are more than shelter and ease given by 
material surroundings. An encouraging word, a cheer- 
ful smile, or a pat on the back, will do far more to help 
us along the rough road of life than the sight of an 
„old master” on the wall or a lounge in a luxuriously 
upholetered chair. 

In the busy workaday world there is no time for 
tender sentiment ; everybody is in a hurry, everyone is, 
to some extent, an Ishmaelite. He who can go at night 
from his work toa home is blessed, for there he will 
receive that which will help him to go through the 
duties of the morrow. Homes are the storehouses of 
happiness, the creators of content. He who goes to a 
mere-house knows nothing of this and is 4o be pitied. 

Houses are raiment, they are a larger kind of clothes. 
Houses are like ready-made garments which ill-fit the 
frame; homes resemble 

THE SUIT MADE TO MEASURE 
which fits the body well and is comfortable. - 

There is the same difference between a house and a 
home as there is between new-bought stiff, uncomfort- 
able shoes and a pair of old slippers fit for evening wear. 
Men exist in houses, but live in homes. 

A home is the result of partnership; no single indi- 
vidual can build up a home. Take the man or the 
woman who is living a life of celibacy. Each may 
have—doubtless does have—an affection for his or her 
surroundings, and may feel a sense of comfort and 
relief when 1 them after a day of toil; but 
it is not home, in real sense of the word. The 
little acts of kindness and love, the soul-inspired deeds 
and sacrifices of devotion, the sharing joys and 
triumphs, and tke very participation of an 
trials which make home what it is—all these are absent 
which r 2 5 8 the dwelling - place 
whic dignify e holier name is not re- 
note from the hase. ing the 

rogress is threaten home in various 

ways, We have theo boarding-house, where ‘small 
families are thrown ther with others, and have 
little or no opportunity for the exercise of those senti- 
ments which make up the home life. The advance of 
education is ing the growth of boarding-houses, 
because our girls seek to earn a living with their brains 
instead of with their hands, and decline to become 
7 a ta, 7 Demo 0 servants are tobe obtained 
who pay higher wages and grant more privi- 

leges than smaller families can afford to give, so 5 le 
turn to boarding-houses as one way out of the Al. 
Other innov ds on our home life 
are following as a result of the dearth of servants and 
the love of and outdoor amusements. It will not be 
well for us when our homes have degenerated into houses. 

Love is the architect of the home; the family, big or 
small, is the circuit along which this divine current 
Beete love cannet avert fall vray. fl. 

ve can sway. 
home has become a house only. N : 


i) 
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An Awkward Mistake. 


“ Briaes is dreadfully nearsighted. You know that 
hat his wife wears, with all those black plumes in it?” 

“ Yea, I’ve seen it.” 

“Well, Briggs thought it was the head of a feather- 
duster, and he tied it to his cane and brushed a lot of 
spider-webs from the porch ceiling before his wife 
caught him at it.” 


Couldn’t Stand the Noise. 


A youne lady was recently cycling along a country 
lane about two miles out of Oxford. She had on her 
machine a strong bell which rang on the front wheel 
by a strap being pulled from the handle-bars. 

In front of be in the Jane was a hansom cab, 
which she wanted to pass, so she gave her bell a gentle 
pull, but cabby did not seem to hear it. 

Finding he did not move, she gave it a tremendous 
pull, and the effect was instantaneous, for cabby moved 
to one side, and as the young lady rode past him he 
called out: : 

“TI say, miss, run over me first another time, please.” 


— 


They Would Know the Secret Police. 


AFTER one of the frequent changes of Government 
in a certain South American ati pony the new Presi- 
dent summoned an artist and ordered from bim designs 
| for new styles of official uniforms. 
“I wish,” he said, “showy costumes, very showy, for 
the people like to see them 80. have here some 
designs that 1 myself have made. Look them over and 
adapt your designs to these ideas.” 
The artist looked over the album of sketches offered 
for his inspection by the President. 

“Very pretty, very pretty, indeed,” he commented. 
This is evidently for t Navy and this for the Army. 
Bnt, if you please, what is this for, this one composed 
| of great riding boots, yellow dress coat turned up and 
| trimmed with purple, and a great plume on the three - 

cornered hut? 

“That is for the secret police,” gravely replied the 

Chief of the State. 


A Journal for a Chicken pe 
Number. 


THE . with the smallest staff in the world. 
but with a substantial income, is the Kalorikmik, of 
Godthaab in Greenland, a which, besides literature, 
produces little but seals and turnips, the latter only in 
a mild summer. 
The Kalorikmil: is published monthly by a Mr. 
Moller, who composes, prints, edits, sells, and distri- 
butes it with his own head and hands. It costs a 
chicken for a single number, the quarterly subscription 
is a duck, while a whole year’s issue may be had for a 
marten's skin payable in advance. 
The subscribers are mostly Esquimaux, who read the 
| Kalorikmik aloud to their greasy spouses, while the 
latter are busy licking their children’s faces clean and 
chewing sealskin soft for a new pair of boots, after the 
| evening meal of seal and coffee. So large has been the 
| sale of the paper, that the editor has built himself a red 
and white wooden house out of the profits. A typical 

Kalorikmik word is the euphonious “ “Anglebtorto- 
| posuarok.” 2 N 


Proressor (to students): “Gentleman, I cannot 
supply a better definition of mixed feelings than by 
giving an illustration. Suppose your tailor and the 
postman with a registered letter containing your monthly 
remittance knocked at the door at one and the same 


time!” 
— — 
BooxKEeErer: “ Your young son has just eaten some 
of that chemical fertiliser, sir, that no one will buy.” 
Employer: “ For goodness’ sake I hope it hasn't hurt 
him!’ : 
Bookkeeper: Not in the least, sir.” 
Employer: “ Well, then, if we can’t sell it as a ferti- 
liser, we'll sell it as a food for infants.” 


— — 

Mrs. YOuNGHUSBAND: Do you notice any differ - 
ence in the milk, dear?“ 

Mr. Younghusband: “I should say so. This is a 
much better quality than we have been getting lately.” 

Mrs. Younghusband: “Indeed it is. I got it off a 
new man, who said he would 3 it to be e 
pure; so I bought enough to last for a couple of weeks.” 

— — 


Tourtst: “How much for the room [ had last 
night?” 

Wayside-inn Proprietor : “ Five shillings.” 

Tourist: That's pretty stiff, isn't it, considering I 
didn’t sleep a wink? I was walking the floor at least 
half the night.” 

Wayside-inn Proprietor: “Is that so? Then we'll 
call it six shillings—a shilling extra for wear and tear of 
carpet.” 


57 


CRIMINALS. 


In Bygone Aces Lawsuits WERE BrovuGut AGAaINsT 
Pics, Rats, Worms, LEECHES, AND EELS. 


Ir sems strange to latter-day people to hear that 
lawsuits were often brought agiinst beasts and other 
non-human creatures, yet it is perfectly true. 

A farmer was taking the pig to market. By some 
means the string by which the animal was held me 
entangled round the man’s neck. The result was that 
the pig, in its efforts to escape, tightened the string 
and so caused the death of the farmer, and became a 
murderer according to the ideas of that time. 

A very remarkable trial took place at Nismes in 1768. 
The accused in tais case was an ass. This animal was 
used by a farmer to carry produce to market. On the 
fatal day that it took its first and last step in crime it 
had done a hard day's work. 

Weary and thirsty it wandered into a church. The 
first thing it observed was a font containing holy water. 
Naturally it took deep draughts to quench its thirst. 
Unfortunately it was discovered in the act, with the 
result that it was arrested for the crime of sacrilege. 

The poor ass was tried according to the usual custom 
of the court, but the counsel retained for its defence 
could not disprove its guilt. It was found guilty and 
was duly condemned to death by hanging, the body to 
be afterwards burnt. The sentence of the court was 
carried out in due course, and : 

THE FARMER WAS MULCTED 
of the costs of the prosecution. 

The absurdity of these trials fades into insignificance 
before other curious trials which took place in the 
Middle Ages. Imagine tria's taking place at the present 
day with pigs, rats, flies,. eels, locusts, leeches, worms, 
and the like us defendants. Yet such rials actually took 
place in France, with all due pomp and solemnity. 

The rats in the diccese of Autun were summoned to 
appear as defendants in a suit urged aguinst them. 

eedless to say, they did not appear before the court; 
nevertheless they succeeded in making the reputation 
of their advocate, Chas-anee. 

This lawyer accounted for their absence by certain 
informalities having occurred in the citation. His 
defence was held good, the citation was duly amended, 
and the rats were again summoned to appear before 
the court. 

T= they failed to attend. The defence set forth 
on their behalf by the clever advocate was that a certain 
number were old and infirm. He asked for, and 
obtuined, an extension of the time allowed for their 


1 

ven then they failed to appess. The advocate this time 
suggested that they were desirous to 1 * but that 
there were so many cits about that this was quite 
impossible. He pleaded that they should have pro- 
tection on their way to court, and demanded that all 
owners of cats should be bound over to observe that 
their cats duly behaved themselves, 
he court agreed that this was only right, and 
decreed that proper security was to be given that the 
rats would not be molested. As 
THE OWNERS OF THE CATS 
refused to thus bind themselves, the motion for the 
attendance of the rats wal Dees for an indefinite 
period. This ended the trial, Chassanee having obtained 
a notable victory for his rodent clients. 

The other case, which may be mentioned, was a law- 
suit against caterpillars, which occurred in 1584. A 
portion of France was then suffering from a plague of 
caterpillars, They were summoned to appear before a 
properly constituted court held in Valence. As in the 
case of the rats, they failed to put in an appearance. 

Their action was scarcely consistent with true polite- 
ness, considering that they were treated with great 
a A capable advocate was appointed to defend 


m. 

Accordingly the trial proceeded in their absence. 
After much l and many legal quibbles, the 
sentence that they should immediately depart was 
solemnly pronounced by the learned 2 The im- 
polite caterpillars absolutely refused, indeed they treated 
the ruling of the court with the greatest contempt. 

The court, being thus defied, had another meeting to 
decide what the next proceedings should be. It was 
gravely discussed as to whether they should be proceeded 
against by malediction or excommunication, by 
anathema or imprecation. After much consultation, 
and the evidence of learned men, the court came 
to the decision that the most efficacious method to 
carry out the former sentence of banishment was a 
liberal use of prayers, adjurations and holy water. 

These solemn ceremonies proceeded for many months, 
so long, in fact, that the caterpillars got old and died; 
of course, their death was traced to the action of the 
court. Thus ended the great caterpillar trial. 

The records of many similar eccentric trials have 
come down to us. They are well attested, and 
undoubtedly genuine. The examples given above will 
serve as illustrations of these laughable lawsuits, which 
easily might be considered to be the invention of a 

of unsound mind rather than a statement of 
actual facts and occurrences in those strange days, 


The Adventures of a G adstone Bag,” by Robert Barr, in the Auzust PEARSON'S, will make you laugh. 


Women who Dug Trenches 
and Fought. 


Waat Chix zs Women Dip Firty Years AGo. 


Cuma, at one time and another, has given the 
World's Powers a great deal of trouble, during the past 
half century in particular. The country, with its un- 
numbered millions of inhabitants, seems to have got 
beyond control, and we are experiencing to-day some- 
what similar troubles to those faced by British, French, 
and American officers and mea in 1850. 

Fifty years ago the Tae-Ping rebellion took place, it 
having arisen from politico-religions differences. The 
leader of the rebellion was Hungsewtseuen who founded 
a society of “tone,” or God worshippers, and had put 
aside idol ho as being idolatrous. Even to-day 
half the trouble is attributed to religion. 

Hungsewtseuen, however, found himself with more 
female followers than men, and so determined was he 
in his new belief that he decided to face the difficulties 
besetting him, and fight for right, even though he well 
knew this would mean raising an army of women seldiers. 

His half a million women followers, nearly equal in 
numerical strength to the whole of the British Army, 
were formed into brigades of thirteen thousand each, 
under female officers. 

Ten thousand were picked women, drilled and 
garrisoned in the city. The remainder undertook the 
more Jaborious work of making trenches, and looked 
after the minor but important duties of warfare. The 
leader of the rebellion ussumed the title of Tien Wang, 
or “ Heavenly Prince,” and took to himself thirty wives. 

Some of the best cultivated portions of China were 
destroyed in the disastrous affair, and the most remark- 
able thing connected with the rebellion was that Hung- 
sewtseuen held the city of Nankin for many years, until 
compelled to submit to European intervention in 1864. 
His female warriors fought—one is almost inclined to 
say “ manfully "—for their religious belief, and, although 
there was successful intervention, it cannot be fairly said 
that they ever suffered any t defeat. 

In the war of South Africa, now drawing to a close, 
there have been many examples of the Boer women 
helping in the campa gn in the way of assisting with 
the commissariat or loading rifles, but the case recited 
above is the only instance in which a female army has 
ever been raised, trained, and engaged in actual conflict. 


Te Or 


He Wanted to Know. 


Tun stately lady and the little boy with curls were in 
the British Museum. 

“Mamma, what is that?” inquired the little boy, as 
they halted before a large statue. 

That is Peace, explained the lady, and then they 
walked on. Presently they came to an Indian exhibit. 

What is that, mamma? 

“That is the ‘ Pipe of Peace,’ avg 

“Oh, mamma, did that nice white lady smoke that 
old, dirty pipe? 


— ee fo 
And Quite True, Too. 


Lavy Mrsstonarr: “ Angry! I should say I did come 
home angry. I shall never go out as a missionary to 
the Turks again.” 

Lady: “ Would not they listen to your arguments? 

“Oh! they listened respectfully enough, but when I 
talked to them about the sin of having so many wives, 
what do you think the horrid things said? 

“T am sare I don't know.” 

“They said that if Turkish women were like me one 
would be plenty.” 


— fo ——___ 
Boiled Pineapple. 


| THE following story is told of a Conservative M.P., 

| who, wishing to conoilinte an old farm labourer, a 
voter, sent Lin a splendid pineapple from his_hot- 
house. is 

“T hope you liked it,” he said to the old man when he 
met him a few days afterwards. 

“ Well, yes, thankee, — well. But I suppose we 
sort of people are not used to them fine things, and 
don't know how to eat em. 

1 How did you eat it, then?“ asked the M. P. 


“ Well,” suid the man, we boiled en.“ 


“ Boiled it!” sighed the M. P. in horror, thinking of 


his pineapple. 
| Maye 


‘es, we boiled ’en with a leg of mutton.” 


YS ew ee 
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Westminster Abbey as a 
Lunatic Asylum. 


Dvuerna the summer months of the — 
number of lunatics of various grades who seek sanctuary 
in the precincts of Westminster Abbey is, on the 
authority of an official, between six and seven per day. 
The major portion of these fe are harmloes, and 
only suffer from imbecility in different forms. 

me are birds of passage, mere occasional visitors, 
and the rest—a small select body—make constant use 
of the abbey. For them it acts as an asylum; they are 
continually in evidence. They come to air their 
grievances, or exhibit their peculiar manias in the 
5 inconsequent way that mad folks have; and 
he good - liumoured policemen on duty, like so many 
groomed warders, take charge of them for the sake of 
the public peace. 

An old tleman, a chronic case, is troubled with the 
idea that Her ged the — has commissioned him 
to entirely rebuild and rate the rp fc House. 
On a fine summer morning a visitor to the Abbey may 
happen against him in excited conversation with the 
policeman on duty. 

He mdyes his arms impressively to all sides of the 
building while he explains bis plans, and demonstrates 
the exquisite nature of his r by drawing them in 
imagination with the point of his umbrella on the 
tessellated pavement. ; 

It is believed by the beadle, to whom the old gentle- 
man is fond of talking, that he is an architect by pro- 
fession, and fancies the Chapter House is again to be 
used for the sittings of the House of Commons, as it 
used to be long ago. He is, of course, the architect in 
i — hands the necessary structural alterations will be 
p . 

Another more aggressive case is that of a young man, 
otherwise ascertained to be res ble, who has fallen 
(literally) madly in love with a lady living in the 
precincts. Having failed altogether in his suit, he 
conducts his protest in public. 

He arrives at the abbey attired in a waistcoat with six 
silk handkerchiefs of different colours hanging from the 
button holes. 7 

Thus adorned in a manner calculated to attract 
attention, he marches N bes and down, proclaim- 
ing to anyone who will stop to listen the piteous tale of 
his blighted affections. 
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TRACING FACES COMPETITION, 


Here you have two circles, each containing a number of lines. 


take of 
to a strip . 


with 


oe 
wok ca eal of tt nal 


it—an ear, or a pair of eyes, or a moustache. 
have finished, the result in each 


about four inches 


Trace one of the 


case should make the 
faces can be made, 
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By Louis Tracy. 
Author of “ The Final War,” “ An American Empcror,” ete. 
9 
CHAPTER XXV. (continued), 


Ar last the General dismissed him with a final question: 
„Should it be necessary for a messenger to be sent out- 
s:de to-morrow, could you or your companion or both of you 
andertake it ? 
Le 
“We trouble to save our skins in 1 here,“ he 
eaid, “but I am sure that Aubin and I will make any 
effort to serve the cause. But it must bo by night,” he 
added, with a sudden affectation of caution. “It is 
im wle to move an inch by day.“ „ 
The gens ral called a member of his staff and asked him 
to procure quarters for the two men, who were to hold 
themselves in readiness for urders the following evening at 
six. Within twenty minutes after their arrival at Hayfield 
Le Brocq and Aubin walked forth freo men, and 
ee imbibed their first draught of the cool night air, 
they each felt t! at the pressure of a rope had been removed 
from off the jugular vein. . 
were provided with a room in a small house in the 
and beyond exchanging a significant hand-grasp, 
they did not exchange a word save mere commonplaces, as 
they could not tell to what degree of espionage they might 
yet be subjected. 
soundly after the fatigues and perils of the 
day, and were 1 about early. Within the Allied lines 
liberty of movement, for tho narrow 
were alive with men, horscs, and vehicles of all 
descriptions, some import int movements of troops being 
evidently in progress. 
Separating by mutual consent, Le Brocy passed down the 
valley towards New Mills, whilst his companion aimed 


oe 


distinct 
New 
none but mental notes, but these were all 


took 
im ‘hi 8 here the laced, thei: t 
ey saw w guns were p eir apparen 

. number; they saw in what localities troops were 
being massed ; where su would be stationed; and by 
what interior lines retreat should be effected if necessary. 

In cular, Aubin discovered a series of 1 
devised and quite invisible rifle-pits, which were obviously 
intended for use in surprising any too-adventurous attacking 
ey Se ae 9. the regular 


ences, 

These pits were ranged in terrace; along the hill-sides. 
They were deep-enough to shelter troops standing erect 
without permitting a le man to be seen, and all the 
earth that had been excavated had not been thrown up to 
form an embankment, but was added to the series of ordinary 
intrenchments in the valleys or round the basis of tho 


hills. 

This di was of the. utmost importance. It un- 
doubtedly saved the Duke of Connaught's army corps from 
terrific loss during the subsequent attack, as the pits were 
not visible at even such a short range as fifty yards, and it 
was presumed that the troops holding them would receive 
strict orders not to interfe:e in any form in the proceeding 
fight until the British had gathered in denso masses on the 
rr E of the intrenchments they had previously 
storm 

Under any such conditions the assailants would be mown 
down by magazine fire as ripe corn under the sickle. 

Suuntering along in happy-go-lucky fashion, Aubin counted 
no less than forty of t “surprise” trenches; and he 
afterwards learnt from Le ag the valley running up 
towards Hayfield from New Mills was honey-combed with 
Sn fa en pn ho day ve wl At 

„ us e day very usefully. ve 
o'clock they met in their quarters, procured a much-desired 
meal, and presented themselves before General Mercier 
. ea ind apace mpoeed himself suficient! 

ercier apparently co: mee ly to 
ga cypher — | for his government. 

The little scroll was carefully placed inside the quill, and 
then lodgsd in Aubin’s waistcoat. 

Le said, with a confidential smile: 

“These soldiers at the outpost are thick-witted ; 
they were inclined to shoot us wh n ve arrived. They may 
detain us hours on our departure. Will you not take steps 


to at least insure us from interference until we are beyond 
the lines P? 


This 
to see to the matter forthwith. 
jof the two comrades down the valley and 


New Mills was effected without further incident. 
At ten o'clock 


Brocq, and his voice broke into an 
pitch, now that the tense strain of the last 
-four hours had 


disappeared. „ 
con sr friend, and give the countersign,” was the next 
Jersey!” was the joyous reply. 
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“Oh, that’s it,” said the owner of the voice, “come here, 
my beauty, and let’s have a look at 9 

Remember, there are two of us,” said Le Brocq. 

That's right,“ was the answer, though by all accounts 
115 5 h. 3 Shropshi 

sentry, who turned out a Shropshire 

volunteer, g (aes on to a corporal, who, in tuin, 
brought them to a captain, by whom they were warmly 
welcomed. 

Half an hour later they were detailing their experiences 


and marking tha result of their observations on maps, with 
the Duke of Co. ht and the chief members of his staff 
as eager auditors. they had ended—when the British 


commander-in-chief knew as accurately as von Meissenhofen 
the exact position of batteries, trenches, riflo pits and 
brigades, along the two miles of the immediate front held 
by the enemy—His Royal Highness shook hands with Le 
Brocq and said: 

“I am very much obliged to you, major.” 

He then turned to Aubin: 

Lieutenant,“ he said, let me congratulate you.” 

0 0 e 0 0 0 0 

In addition to their budget of most valuable information, 
the two Channel Islanders had brought with thom from 
the Allied camp General Mercier's message. It was a 
matter of little difficulty, but some patience, for a Foreign 
Office whose services had been placed at the dispos. al 
cf the Duke of Connaught, to decipher its contents. 

They were brief and very much to the point. The 
document was addressed to the French Foreign Minister. 

Wo. are here,” it ran, with stores and all muni- 


still-well provided 

tions of war, but officers and men ave losing heart; not alone from the 
fact that the British have been enabled to inflict upun us a couple of 
disastrous defes!s by reason of their more numerical superiority, but 
lecause it isa conviction of our troops that th y have been 
desert d by ti e powers in whose cause they are fighting. We can. an. l 
will, continue to hold our position intact for a practically indefinite 
period, but I must impress upon you the necessity of a supreme cffort 
to accomplish a successful diversion elsewhere, or the Army of Occupa- 
tion will cease to exist thro sheer discontent. It is not a matter of 
endurance. If within a few a fresh spirit is not created among tho 
troops it will be a questicn of terms.”’ 


The Duke of Connaught smiled ominously when ke read 
Mercier’s opinion that be was prepared to hold out indefin- 
itely. 

It is an awkward phrase, was tho Duke's comment. 
“Indefinitely may mean to-morrow or twelve month: bence. 
I think I could show cause for my opponent to form a more 
precise judgment.” 

That the Duke’s confidence was justified could be 
demonstrated by any person who was a:curately acquainted 
with the designs of the British commanders in the field. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
Tue Batris or HayrieEvp. 


Tux Allies had fired the first shot of the war. It was 
fated that they should fire the first shot of their last 
battle. 

It came, too, from the country lane that crossed the sad- 
dle of Dympus, and showed that von Meissenhofen was not 
to be despised asa e 

The one great mistake he had made during the campaign 
was to leave the valley of the Ashop apparently unpro- 
tec 


ted. 

But as he himself said afterwards: 

“ What can a gencral do when the forces of nature fight 
against him? An island can only be approached by a ficet, 
and a commander called upon to defend it would not allow 
for the passage of an army in the manner that the Israelites 
crossed the Red Sea. I thought that fifty square miles of 
morass, which had been left unsurveyed by the British 
Ordnance tment, on maps that otherwise show every 
field and ditch, provided sufficient defence for my rear. It 
proved to be otherwise. Under such conditions what can a 
man do?” 4 

His actions supplied the best answer to his question. 

He fought a losing fight with a stubbornness and bravery 
that commanded respect, and were it not that his assailants 
were men who deemed no sacrifice too great to attain the 
end they had in view, he must have succeeded ultimately 
in pushing them back, whilst time would have proved an 
invaluable ally in counteracting the effects of the nce 
of General Thynne and his troops on the rugged heights of 
Kinder Low. : 

The first shot of the battle, as we have said, was fired 
from the slope of Dympus. 

By nine o’clock the roar of battle was continuous and 
appalling over the whole stretch of country. 

The nature of the ground was such that long-range fire 
for either artillery or magaszine rifles was out of the 
question so far as the main armies were concerned. 

General Thynne alone was able to use this demorali:ing 
adjunct of modern warfare, and he did so with a persistence 
and accuracy that disheartened the Invaders at every stage 
of the fight. 

It was one thing to line shelter trenches and fire guns 
from masked batteries against crowds of skirmishers 
advancing by the valleys or along the hillsides —it was quite 
another to be in turn subjected to a plunging fire from the 
frowning heights of Kinder Low, crowned now by a slight 
haze caused by the smoke, but otherwise giving no visiblo 
indication of the presence of a numerous and determined 
enemy, who wore taking a commanding part in the struggle 
under conditions of abeolute eafety to themselves, 
~ It fell to the lot of the Burton Volunteers, led by Colonel 
Goer, to be the first to get into actual touch with the 
enemy, that is to say, to uso the bayonet rather than the 
bullet. 

In such a battle, fought in ne) Mig’ with rapid turns 
caused by mountair spurs every few yards, it is obvious that 
the whole of the opposing forces were well within the range 
not only of artillery, but of rifle fire. 

In this a considerable advantage lay with the 
assailants. The defensive lines ever converged inwards, and 
the whole str.ngth of the attack could be devoted on the 


59 


particular point where resistance v being experienced at 
the moment. 

The Derbychire Battalion was attached to 8'r Henry 
Brackenbury’s army corps and, at the particular request of 
officers and men, was given the place of ho:our in the 
fighting line. 

“It is our due,” said Colonel Goer, in the memorandum 
he addressed to the Chiof of-the Staff. We were the first 
of Her Majesty’s troops to offer organised resistance to the 
Invaders, and we should be the first to impress upon them 
the fact that this is to be their last battle.” 

The argument prevailed, with the result that at 5.30 a.m. 
the “Beer-Barrels” deployed into line and advanced 
stealthily along the Western slopes of the Edale Valley. 
With the lessons of tho Boer campaign fresh in the’r minds, 
inculcated as they had been by the many fights which had 
taken lace in England, the forward movement of tho 
Derbyshires was conducted in a manner that mizht not be 
deemed picturesque by the novelist, but would commend 
itself most heartily to Lord Roberts. 

The first shower of bullets from the enemy’s position 
3 every officer and man to drop us though ho had been 
sho 

Thenceforth they crawlod or crouched along tho ground, 
utilising every available bit of cover and firing but seldom, 
their main object being to get as close as possible to the 
concealed foe without suffering more cagualties than might 
be described as absolutely unavoidable, 

Company and section commanders held their men in the 
loosest control, as, from the colonel to the junior private, 
everyone knew the exact object of the advauce and used his 
best intelligence to accomplish it. 

When, at last, with surprisingly little loss considering the 
gusts of bullets, the showers of shrapnel and similar misailes 
from pom-poms, Nordenfe!ts and Maxims, the regiment 
reached a long but slight undulation, which ran down the 
side of the hill and afforded them complete shelter for the 
time, a halt was called by the bugle. 

About the same moment, a Munster militia corps and the 
2nd Volunteer Battalion of the Northumberland Fusiliers 
reached their allotted stations in the valley and on the 
Eastern slopes respectively, whilst the British artillery and 
supporting infantry, which had been cagerly watching for 
this development to take place, forthwith commenced na 
terrific fire on the hostile trenches immediately in front of 
their fighting line, 

For tive minutes and more this continued, 

Colonel Goer, who had been consulting his watch, now 
sprang to his feet, waved his sword over his head and 


rushod forward up the slope. 
corps afterwards declared 


Tho colonels of the other two 
that he had cut short the allotted timo by at least fifteen 
seconds, 

Whether that was so or not, Colonel Goer was determined 
that to the Derbyshire’s should fall the honour of first 
spear, and he unquestionably achieved that distinction. 

With a fierce yell, the whole of his eight hundred officers 
and men sprang after him. They had less than three 
hundred yards to go, and the le of that awful race 
undoubtedly reached the enemy’s trenches in Jess than half 
a minute. To the watchers beneath it seemed like an hour. 

Whilst the Derbyshire’s were streaming forward like 
hounds after a fox, a diversion was afforded by a similar 
action on the part of the other two regiments. It wasa 
magnificent spectacle to sce these two thousand Britons 
advancing along the hill-sides in the glorious competition 
to first strike a blow at the hated enemy. 

Curing that breathless race each corps suffered heavily, 
for the enemy 's gunners, away up on the heights beyond, 
disregarded tho fierce bombardment now showered upcn 
them by the British artillery, and devoted themselves to the 
task of stopping or demoralising that fearless rush. 

The intrenched infantry, too, relieved for the moment 
from the deadly 1 of lead which had so battered their 
intrenchments, boldly showed themselves and sought to mow 
down the ms ye British by azine fire. 

But he who calmly uses a 1 ifle against a mat hless infantry 
rushing towards him with an arm which it has made 
unequalled must indeed be endowed with firm and steady 
nerve. 

Try as they might, the Frenchmen who faced the nearing 
storm yielded to the influences of the moment, and firing was 
wild and indefinite. Thus it happened that the Derbyshiro:, 
who indced lost yreviously, were yet enabled to reach the 
trenches without any sensible diminution in the ardour of 
their impact. 

The spectators on both sides saw the straggling British 
line swallowed up us it were by the earth, for officers and 
men had fenrlessly jumped into the trench in front of them, 
and the deadly bayonet was now doing its fta:some work. 
The f.ct that the combatants were momentarily hidden from 
gaze lent an element of mystery to this terrible scene, and a 
like impulse sprang to the breasts of the troops in support, 
whether British or foreign. 

It was the duty, of course, of the Allies to advance and 
help their comrades in front, but von Meissonhofen's distinct 
orders had been that positions were to be held and retreated 
from if necessary, but not to be re-inforced. 

It followed, therefore, that the commander of the French 
supports should have calmly restrained his men to the lincs 
they then occupied, and there, await a fresh British 
advance. 

But human nature was too strong. The Frenchmen 
broke forward, and arrived in the carnage-pit almost 
simultaneously with the fresh British iments. 

The first glimpse of what had gone before might well 
have daunted the stoutest heart. Derbyshires. Munsters 
and Fasiliers had simply worried their way through a mass 
of opponents, slightly superior in numbers, who had 
staunchly refused to yield a single inch. 

All along the extended line of trenches, men were engaged 
in personal conflict. 

rifle and bayonet had both been discarded. 
and they fought with primeval weapons hands, nails, and 
teeth being employed to tear the life out of am opponent. 


The great new serial—“ The Mystery Man — starts in next weeks P. V. 


In such a struggle the superior physigns of the Briton, 
his more dominant innate brutality, rendered the French- 
man an ill-matched adversary, and had the fate of the 
conflict been decided in that ly minute, the victory 
must have rested with Britain, though bought at a heavy 


Pr gut the two frech waves of infantry now clashed together. 


Some jumped or fell into the trenches, others — in the 
open, the fearful struggle already enacted renewed 
ilself over a wider area. 


nearly four thousind Allies, fled 
fosition that offered shelter from the death which so 
mercilessly pursued them, and a fierce ory of triumph went 
ed alone from the spent victors, but from every Briton 
who witnessed the affray. 

For an instant there was a lull. 

Even e and callous leaders of troo ese to 
fhe spell of the excitement that caused brains to buzz and 
hearts to beat tumultuously, but the glamour of the sight 
pod per and as if to show that other work lay ahead, the 
Allied artillery recommenced operations E gal voes of 
shrapnel at the exposed British fighting line. 

This messige of continued defiance brought back the 
officers to their senses. With loud commands they got 
their frenzied men to jump back into the occupied trenches 
and there seek safety s the dying and the dead. 

After the momentary respite the battle was renewed with 
fresh vigour. Sir Harrison, to whom Sir Henry 
Brackenbury had intrusted the command of the leading 
division, hurried forward every man and gun with instruc- 
tions to tal officers to bring concentrated fire to 
bear bo the Allies and thus help to render the position of 
the British fighting line more tenable, 

At this moment a magnificent instance of devotion to 
duty, carried out under most trying circumstances, was 
given by the behaviour of 126th Battery R.F.A., which, in 
order to reach an effective point for 3 the enemy's 
= in the valley, was exposed to a perfectly murderous 


The major in command led his forward at a gallop, 
the battery was only subjected to rifle fire until a halt was 
made, the N — and the firat range-finding shells 

e v 3 

„ by er . the excellent target it offered, 

the tattery attracted to itself the attention of twice as 

ey and a very large number of infantry stationed 

on the hillsides. No one could help admiring and feeling 

of the calm courage and endurance shown by the 

lishmen. 5 

at from three points of an extended front they 

never — —— 3 or haste, but 8 

their guns and went through operations of the 

moment with the method and the drill ground, 

though men and animals were ing fast, for not even the 
horses could be removed to a safe nce. 

There was not an atom of cover available: Wounded 
horees were taken from their traces and shot, whilst the 
devoted members of the hospital bearer train themselves 
sustained many casualties in the task of removing iujured 


men. 

Nevertheless, in the midst of this Inferno the survivors 
worked steadily at the guns. When ammunition for the 
twelve-pounders became scarce, volunteers dashed back- 
wards and forwards, between the battery and the 


ammunition waggons in rear, to ing. up fresh supplies. 


It may seem that thi devotion was 
u „but the 8 E told by those of 
the Allies who witnessed this portion of the battle, made it 


clear that the British shrapnel greatly delayed the advance 
of a very strong force of German infantry, which had been 
ordered to re-occupy the captured trenches. 

This delay was invaluable to the British. It enabled Sir 
Richard Harrison to ark G. his 1 and when a 
counter-attack was at livered it failed because it 
could be met by a much su; force. 

a the — ge i 0 ue ok militia 
regimen gallantly advanced along the ri trendin 
towards the Peak, and half-an-hour after the 13 
had made their heroic effort, the British front was pushed 
— line for a distance of nearly three- 
quarters of a mile. : 

It followed that the crumpling up of Mercier’s forces 
23 them well within the range of that murderous 
combin ition commanded by General Thynne on the heights 
of Kinder Low. The galling effect of this latter force now 
became more marked and deadly. Firing from a position of 
absolute security, his guns and rifle-men were able to pick 
and choose as to the localities in which their attentions 
yi ae 

r was get upon the faces of the 
senior slows of the Allies in this field. 

“This cannot last,” said a n major on the staff, as 
he turned to a companion and asked him for a cigarette. 
“ Unless fortune favours us in some wholly unlooked-for 
manner we will be all dead or prisoners before nightfall.” 

“I agree with you,” said the other, “but what does it 
matter? We took the risk when we came here, and we are 
simply fulfilling our compact.” 

Nevertheless, it is hard to be shot down like dogs in this 
2 I think we are adopting completely wrong 

ica. 

“What would you do, then? 

oe we art's mobile 3 We 
mount nearly every man. hy do we not form ourselvy. 
into two strong divisions of cavalry and mounted infantry, 
and push forward with every available man and gun in the 


have horses enough to 


endeavour to sweep both wings of the attacking force out of 
—— and form a junction down there in thie in? It 
surely be better than standing here to be mered 


at at their 
“ Why do you not give this counsel of perfection to von 


Cutcliffe Hyne, the man who created 42 


If you like Kettle, you will 


Meissenhofen ? said the French officer with whom he was 
conversing. 
The other smiled ominously. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
Tom Pratr wins tue V.C. 


Loxo before the fiercely contested action at Edale had 
———— vde fe indicated, the Duke of Conant 
had — divisions a) ten thousand men each ie oe 
purpose of carrying out programme already described ; 
namely, to drive in the euemy's front opposite New Mills 
and to 5 A em towards Little Hayfield, by way of 
a and Brook Houses. 

ting by the information obtained by the two daring 
Channel Islanders, the 2 iments of both columns 
were able to avoid the in visi ifle-pits for their 
reception, and their tactics consequently caused much 
amazement to the troops immediately opposed to them 
until the ob of their manceuvres became clear. 

Then it dawned upon the Allies that the British were 

uainted with every pitfall and device opposed to them, 
and a common thought sprang to the minds of all who 
— to form a connected idea as to what was taking 
J “ We have been betrayed,” said each man to himself, not 
daring at first to whisper his suspicions. 

But soon it became impossible to conceal the fact that 
the assailants were well*posted as to the exact locality of 
every line of trenches occupied by the Allies. 

Then no one feared to speak openly. 5 

It is the fate of France,” cried a maddened officer, “to 
be sold by her own sons.” 

“It may be,” said a German colleague tauntingly, “but 
„ in this case you have also betrayed your 
riends.” 

And it is more than probable that the excited disputants 
would have fought a duel there and then, were it not that 
a sterner occupation was provided for them. 

The right attack, which advanced along the hea Sigg! the 
Sett between New Mills and Hayfield, was led by 4th. 
Volunteer Battalion of the Gordon Highlanders, 

This fine regi t followed the line of the main rod, 
whilst the Militia Battalion of the Durham Light Infantry 
occupied the railway and hillsides almost abreast of the 
volunteers. ‘ 

Colonel G. Jackson commanding the Highlanders, and 
Majors Smith and Grassick, together with the ten captains 
on parade, each carried a sketch-map of the country, pre- 
pared by the Intelligence ent. On this was 
clearly marked, as accurately as possible, the position and 
extent of the enemy’s defensive works. 

Consequently, the men, who were under splendid control 
and in the 3 never attempted a direct frontal 
attack against the hidden intrenchments. 

Three times in succession they skilfully deviated from 
Le pacer hapa gy T a fierce 
but not very damaging fire, to ta whence they could 
sweep a rifle-pit from end to end; and, as the occupants of 
these traps were ordered to keep themselves hidden until 
the moment arrived when they could pour deadly volleys 
into the ranks of an advancing and unprotected foe, 
surprises thus effected by the volunteers were complete and 


There was no attempt to exercise undue haste in the 


advance. 

The progress of the leading regiments had to be guided 
largely by the movements af wena in the rear and on both 
flanks, the Duke’s intention being to steadily push forward 
a division sufficiently strong, not only to force ite way 

all obstacles, but to successf resist any strong 
counter attack which the enemy t attempt. 

Hence it was that after two hours fighting the Highlanders 
wer, still half a mile distant from the Birch Vale Printing 
Works, in front of which the main road from New Mills 
turns slightly to the right from a junction it effects with a 
similar road eh g by the hillside to the left, towards 
Middle Cliff and Lantern Pike. 


of the 

Colonel Y 

favourable cover afforded by a number of hedges until the 

artillery was able to take up a fresh ition on the Disley 
road, and shell the Invaders out of stronghold. 

Although the locality abounded in thick stone walls which 
afforded sufficient protection from bullets, the British 

soon learnt to cai | 


avoid such oover, ie 0 
disastrous result when the enemy's shells pitched into the 
stone-work. 


Once or twice, when by chance troops had taken shelter 
behind a wall, the hostile artillery were able to fire with 
such accuracy, and the splintered stones effected so many 
minor casualties, that the men suffered more than in the 
open. A hedge, on the other hand, gave a splendid cover, 
because the men were rendered invisible, the ditches on both 
sides pens po provided a splendid natural trench, and 
d be carried on under conditions. 


in and around the ex- 


himself to unnecessary danger 
hafing and restless in the 7 —.— safety of t 
best attainable out-look in the neighbourhood of the Duke’s 


This, needless to say, was Tom Pratt, to whom by this 
time the methods and manners of an army in the field ; the 
mysterious distinctions between army corps, divisions, 

i and battalions; and the tacticg which govern 
the advance of infantry zt a fortified position, were 
almost as familiar as to the Commander-in-chief himself. 

No one who had seen the boy six weeks earlier would 
now recognise him. He had grown visibly during the 


= 


Kettle, is contributing a new series of short 


certain to like the purser who is the hero of Tales From a Steam Hotel. 


Next week will appear the opening 


i 
i 
F 


Hence, it was not = ay; 
ally grep the reason why 
man of the other regiments in the fighting line had 
8 nded the advance. 


— reach the desired posi 
our, 
be necessary before the British line would break cover 


in. 
“ee This,” said Tom to himself, “is a good time to get 
something to eat,” and he forthwith quitted the hill on 
lg re gg standing and proceeded at a jog trot into 
New 


than Joseph, the boy who had 
and himself on the remarkable night of their raid upon 
General Mercier’s papers. 

Hello,“ cried Tom Pratt, stopping short as his eyes fell 
upon the other lad, who was fultively creeping along the 
main street under the shadow of the houses and obviously 
in terror lest a stray shell should pitch somewhere in the 
locality. ‘Are you here yet?” 

The boy stared at him vacantly, for Tom Pratt’s face had 
been his figure clothed, and his general 

ent vastly since they last parted company 
after their march across the fields towards Ashton-under- 
e. 
MWho may 


you be?” said the boy, his teeth chattering 
with terror. ; 


An old friend of yours, to be sure,” replied Tom Pratt. 
„ Don’t you remember lending some of your poor father’s 
clothes to Major Forster one night about a month ago in 
your shop down the street there? 

A look of intelligence came into J s face. 

“ You don’t mean to say,” he gas “that you are the 
kid who found me that night? y we walked miles 
together, and I should never have known you.” 

“ That's nothing remarkable,” said Tom Pratt. People 
change, you know. How have 12 been getting on? Not 
much trade doing at the shop, I e ? 

“Trade!” snarled the boy, “those gee 
valley there took everything we owned in the world and 
smashed up our poor bite of sticks for payment. 
hadn’t been for the money Major Forster gave me, I should 
have starved.” 
(To be concluded.) 


SIGNALMEN SOMETIMES ERR 


And accidents must happen, so sign the Coupon. 
478 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 
(lccluding one of a Thousand Pouads.) 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims to tlie 
extent of for one only. £3, specially 
guaranteed by the Ocxax AccIDENT AND GUARANTEE CorPora- 
TION Lim1TED, 40, 42, and 44 Nene Street, „E. C., t. 
whom notice of claims, under the ‘ollowing conditions, must be 
sent within seven days to the above address. Insurance ticket. 
applicable to passenger trains in Great Britain and Ireland. 
issued under section 88 of the Ocean Aceident and Guarantee 
ne” Te tion to the 
0 above C 1 
8 bro l 


1 m in which : was an ordinary 
pore including or 
rail rc and h ta — with? rel 
vans, way servan 0 
railway servants’ ticket in an ordinary 1524 who, at the time 
of accident, had in his, or her, surance Coupon 
on the first page, or the paper in w it is, with or her, u<ual 
— in ink or pencil on the space at the foot 
paper be left at his, or her, p'ace of 90 long as the 

cou 


Fb 100 that the said sum will be pad to the leg! 
should death result from sucht 
months thereafter, and that notice vi 
days of its occurrence. 

whomsoever the Editor of 
of any cyclist 
tually riding 


can recover 


mater rt. 
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How Zulu Women Sew. 


Tun skill of the Zulu of South Africa in sewing fur 
household word in South Africa, and some of the 


Master (to coachman): “John, just go down to the An Alphabet Made to Puzzle. 


well and draw some water for x 
John: “I was engaged to drive horses, and not to 
w water, sir.“ 


J 


Ar the very threshold of the Russian ry fom ou 
4 by the alphabet, and a most — 


isa 2 8 8 are confront 
other tribes oom with them. The needle emplo: Master : “ Oh, well, just get the horses and carriage | obstacle it is to linguistic study. Cadmus, with a 
is Mifteront from that used by the out, and take Mary to the well, then. prophetic sympathy 1 ie fae schoolboy, stopped 
women. In the first place, it has no eye; in the d, — — short at twenty-four letters when he invented Greek, 
it is like a skewer, ponte at one end and thick at the . eh but Cadmuskoffovitchsky (as his Russian prototype is 
other. THAT was a fine piece of irony when a certain famous | called), launches no fewer than thirty-five on the guileless 
The thread is not of cotton, but is made of the sinews | architect had got out the designs for a magnificent | foreigner. 
of various animals, the best being made from the sinews | Church, to cost £30,000, and committee of the Some of these, it is true, have the same form as 
in the neck of a giraffe. It is stiff, inelastic, with a | building fund wanted him to reduce the price to | Roman characters, but as their sound is usually entirely 
great tendency to “kink” and tangle iteelf up £10,000. — 5 different, this similarity is rather an additional 
near it. Before being used it is steeped in| “Say thirty shillings more, gentlemen,” he wrote, | stumbling-block than a help. Others, again, resemble 
water until it is quite soft, and is then beaten between | and have a nice spire. our letters turned upside-down, or wrong-side about, or 
two smooth stones, which causes it to separate. into otherwise contorted. There is one letter for which we 
3 which -_ — be obtained _< any et 1 conceived a profound respect, not unmixed with 
and thickness. us, the seamstress has a considerable awe. 
amount of labour before she commences with the real Now, then! Do You Want that It resembles the figure ITI. on a clock-dial, and has the 


work in hand. 
Finally, she squats on the ground (for no native stands 


Bike ? 


Competition No. 4. 


appalling sound of “chtch.” When we came across a 
word containing this letter we gazed upon it in silent 


to work, or do anything else, who can possibly help it). admiration. Any attempt to pronounce it would, we 
and, taking her needle, bores two holes in edges of — felt, prove fatal to our incisors, and considering the 
the garment on which she is working. The | Ax A.B. bicycle is offered to the lady and gentlemen | high fees charged by good dentists, we could not afford 
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SCIENTIFIC ALLOPATHIC PREPARATIONS. 


; NO _QUACKERY ! 
if NO MYSTERY ! 


Froperties can be absolutel 


A SEPARATE CURE FOR 


The SOVEREIGN REMEDY o., of Philadelphia and New York, beg 
to inform the British Public that they can now obtain the Famous 


from all High-c’a3s Chemists at the uniform price of f %/Ià per bottle, 


THE MASTER MINDS of Medicine have wrested 
Nature's Secrets from her Bosom and have 


over the M. dons of Mystorz from whom come Sickress, Pain, and Death. 
pace ee O FAITH AR when you swallow a SOVEREIGN 


They are ALLOPATHIC IN NAT 
a 


substantiate all our’ cla 
HEALTH is YOURS 


if 
It. 


medies are 
Medical Sensation cf the Century! 
Cache 


SOVEREIGN SAFEGUARD THE HOME. 


Watch for figure of Nurse and Red, White, and Blue label on every Bottle. 


THE “HOME TREASURE” * 


formation 3 RECIPES SENT FREE ny —. fe 

Goubt about yu: cace, our sym: we 

gladly tal von on l er BOVEREION REMEDIES we think you should 
11 ol the Sovereign —- from your chemist, 


you cannot obtain 
GEND US te. 1)¢., and we will forward same post pai 


readers of P.W. under the following conditions: 

Each competitor must make a sentenco consisting only 
of words of four letters. As an example take the following: 
MANY BOBS WILL COME INTO THIS FUND 
FROM THIS VERY GOOD IDEA. 

This bicycle will be given to the reader whose sentence is 
considered to be the best. Of course the longer the 
sentence the better chance of securing the re but good 
sense should not be sacrificed for length, and a modorately 
long sentence, which is cleverly constructed, will stand a 
much better chance than a long rigmarole. 

All attempts should be sent to this office to arrive not 
2 than y, August 7th, in envelopes marked 
“ Four.” 

Each attempt must contain at least three penny stamps, 
which will be placed to the credit of the Fazsu Air Fonp. 


USE ONLY REMEDIES 
WHICH CAN BE 


ANALYSED. 


TRIUMPHED 


RE. ‘heir genuine scientific 
An analysis at any time will 
ns. 


You Only Reach Out and Take 
vere en Rei i 


REMEDY, te. tid. 
Post Free. 


EACH DISEASE. 


to an 


to run any risks. 

Another curious specimen, like a small b, with a 
projecting snout on top, has absolutely no sound 
whatever, and is defined as u. final mute.” In spite of 
(or perhaps on account of) its silence, it is greatly in 
evidence, no word of any size being considered complete 
without it. Its only purpose, apart from that of an 
ornament, seems to be to warn the reader that the 
preceding word is in Russian, and that he must not try 
to pronounce it according to western rules. 

hen a foreigner writes his name in Russian, he 
invariably tacks this “final mute” on to it. It is 
regarded as a subtle compliment to the Russian nation 
an doubtless has due weight with the secret 
police. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST OF HAND CAMERAS. 


SWALLOW.” 


. — . — 


For 6 plates, 3 22 
» 18 „ 3 2 x 
ot 712 


WA 


KIMBALL’S 


OLD 
GOLD 


CIGARETTES. 


Price of Camera, 
including 
1 doz, plates 


WAISTCOAT-POCKET 
N uporior 

8 CVEREIGN ; Re * N * 

» 12 P ates, ＋ 
- R.R. Le ' . 
is Eas} 80. 82 

arrangements 
REMEDIES |= SEE . a 

. * . 

nr » 12 plates, 6 by 42 . 78. 786 


MARION & Co., 22 & 23 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
ZN 


ALWAYS LET YOUR MAXIM BE, 
-NOTHING BUT “OLD GOLD” FOR ME. 


SOVEREIGN REMEDY ., 


13 NEWMAN ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


: 


Makes Meat ge farther. 
Makes Soups taste richer. 


“LEMCO” 


Fer hasty Sonps—There's 


“LENCO” 


The genuine Liebig Company's Extract. 
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HOME NOTES PAGE. 


A Pace Moss PagticuLaBLy FOR LADIES. ; 
BEL will be glad to answer, in this page, questions d 

2 pibadir upon matters, so far as space 

permits, Envelopes should be marked Home NOTES. 


When Stewing Pears, 2d che dotes Peers 


lemon, cut thin, and half the juice, also a small stick of 
5 ne P. uart of boiling water 
° in 

Hop Bitters. upon two ounces of 3 and 

infuse for twenty-four hours. The usual dose is a wine- 
glassful half-an-hour before meals. 

When Making Jelly with Fresh Fruit 

the juice should always be allowed to drip into a 

china or glass dish. If a tin one be used, the colour of 

the jelly will be quite spoilt. 
Keys and Locks. 


P. f glass may be 
To Remove Glass. easily removed by being 


covered with soft soap for a few hours. 


When Boiling Bones the, water, must be 


point if the gelatine is to be extracted. 


in the sun constantly between 
Hang Blankets the times of washing for it 


whitens and purifies them besides raising the pile. 


. Simmer pearl-barley that has 

For an Invalid. bees ve — washed, 

in water till thoroughly tender. Then serve it with 
cream or custard. 


To Get Rust o a eS 
—Lay them in paraffin oil, an em lie cove: or 
wae tine, The oil will thus loosen the rust, so that it 
can be rubbed off. (Reply to Dora.) 


N . , 4 
While Stone Fruits 550 Mee Pee er 


and jams should be made, as they form a valuable 
addition to the winter storeroom. not make these 
till the fruit is in prime condition and plentiful. 
° . can be destro: b 

Worms in Furniture washing the re 
part over with paraffin and with a brash, inserting some 
of it into the largest holes. must be done 
constantly till the pest is destroyed. Naphtha has the 
game effect, but great care is necessary in using it. 


(Reply to G. PRicg.) 
; 5 Melt two ounces of butter 
Vanilla Puddings. in a pint of boiling milk 
and let all stand till cold. Then work into the milk 
three ounces of flour, two ounces of sugar and three 
beaten eggs, flavouring all with vanilla essence. Pour 
into buttered cups and bake for half an hour. Turn 
out to serve and sift sugar over. Pour round a nice 


fruit sauce. 

Warm some flour in the 
To Clean Cashmere. oven, turning it con- 
stantly so that it will be hot through without taking 
colour. Have a piece of new flannel, place the article 
to be cleaned on a board or table, and rub it all over 
with the hot flour on the flannel; as the flour discolours, 
shake it off and use fresh When the garment is 
clean brush it lightly with a clean clothes-brush, and it 

should be perfectly clean. (Reply to LILA.) 
should be made now that 
Mushroom Sauce mushrooms are plentiful. 
Slice an onion from the top to the bottom and fry in a 
ounce of . till it is a golden colour. Peel and 
wash eight full-sized mushrooms, chop quite small and 
lace in a sauce-pan with one pint of water and simmer 
cooked. Work one ounce of flour into the sauce 
and boil it together for five minutes. Season with 
plenty of pepper and salt and colour a dark brown. 


Place a thin r of short past 
Apple Cake. on a round ing tin, pinch up 


the edges with the fingers so as to make a little ledge 
round the cake. Peel and cut in two some large 
apples, carefully take out the core, and slice them, then 
arrange in circles round the pastry, one slice over- 
lapping the other. Sprinkle with ground cinnamon and 
sugar, and bake for three-quarters of an hour in a steady 
oven. When cold, divide into pieces, sift more sugar 


over, and serve. 
: for a change from the 
Try Boiled Duck e 
Clean the bird and truss it as usual, boil it slowly in 
water for about half-an-hour, season with salt, and 
ppercorns. When the duck is cooked, set it on a 
-hot dish, pour over it a pint of onion sauce to which 
has been added half a pint of rich brown gravy, and a 
teaspoonful of lemon juice. If a still more savo 
sauce is desired add a little ketchup to the above. 
Serve with boiled peas and potatoes. 


Mould of Veal and Ham *,*,80% ,pic- 


For Cases of Thirst in Ilinces, patients 
suffer from burning thirst which ice does not quench, it 
is well to try a teaspoonful of glycerine, for in many 
cases it gives prompt and long relief. 
: is used as a fish sauce, mixed with 
Indian Soy melted butter, and also in the manu- 
fucture of Worcester and other sauces. It is a very 
strong sauce 0 use it in small quantities. (Reply to 


Dopo.) 
° Fry some bacon 
New Turnips and Bacon. o in dice, and 
then in the same fat fry some small turnips. Sprinkle 
in some flour and moisten with some brown stock. 
Put the bt mag? : = = hag of peng and 5 
gently e turnips are qu ne. 
3 parsley over and — mie hot. 


„ such as you wish to make, is 
Conger Eel Pie, quite 8 Cut the eels in 


ieces and dip each in a mixture of chopped herbs and 
Set in —_— Place the bones of the fish in 
a sauce-pan with an onion, Pareley. and seasoning. Let 
it boil gently for an hour. Pour the stock over the eel 
in the pie-dish, cover with a crust, and bake for 
twenty minutes. (Reply to YacHTsMAN.) 
5 is often spoilt by the 
A Child's Day Sleep way in which the little 
one is ＋ to rest. First of all the shoes should be 
taken off and if at all light the socks too. Then make 
eure that every part of the dress is perfectly loose and 
that there are no st or bandstocramphim. There 


is no doubt that a child sleeps better with many-of bis 
garments taken off, and then lightly covered with a 


shawl or thin blanket. 
7 Take an even number of 
Baked Mackerel. fish, cut them down the 


back, take out the backbones, and place the fish (skin 
side downwards) on 1 tin dish. Scatter over it 
breadcrumbe, chopped herbs, parsley, a little shallot, 
and seasoning of cayenne and salt. Place another fish 
on the top, brush over the skin with beaten egg, cover 
with browned breadcrumbs set in a quick oven, bast- 
ing occasionally for nearly a quarter of an hour. 
Remove to a hot dish and serve at once. 


Treatment for the Stings of Nuaps and 
Bees These stings are made by a sharp dart at the 
““* extremity of the ag through which, as it is 
hollow, a poison is ejected. When a person is stung it 
is always necessary to look at once and see if any part 
of the sting be left behind, and if so, it should be 
carefully removed with a pair of fine tweezers. If, 
however, it has been incautiously rubbed and some of 
the sting left in, the mischief is increased. The sides 
of the wound should then be tly sjueezed 80 as to 
push out the rn a When the wound is clean dab it 
with a little hartshorn or ammonia, and if 


ul a two pounds of fillet of veal and one pound of 
little sweet oil will prove very soothing. The — 
awelling, as a rule, does not go down for — 1 clean ham, stew all in a little well fla voured 


stock till quite tender. Drain, and when cold 
cut into small, neat pieces. Boil three eg 

till quite bard and set in cold water. Take off the 
shells, cut the whites into rings and the yolks in quarters, 
or press them through a wire zieve to crumble finely. 
et ready some * rd * ~ — 

pes, some sprigs of parsley, mix 

etc. Pour a little of the pre, 6 15 which the mnt was 
stewed into the bottom of a pie-dish ; when set, arrange 
whites and yolks of 2etroot, etc. in a fixed 
design, cover with more stock, then fill the mould with 


In eating summer fruits I would remind my readers 
to be cautions that no waking wasp be swallowed, for, 
should the insect sting the gullet, the consequences 
may be very serious. ( ly to FARMER). 


Tt may happen that you do not read much, and, that being 
DO vou so, when you are taking your holiday and 
want some literature you have nothing 

WANT A handy. Don’t forget then that a 
novel:tte is given away 

NOVELETTE with HOME NOTES every alternate 
week. If you buy the current issue you 


FOR will be entitled to a most till quite full. Turn out when set, and serve with 
interesting one, | 2 salad. Should the 
NOTH'NG? an “Playing the Game.” One penny | stock not be sufficiently strong 


will purchase HOME NOTES every week, | to easily, dissolve some 
as hitherto, but remember that thes: free novelettes cannot be tisk in it Latore plaaing in 
obtained in any other way. mould. 


Mabel 
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HINTS TO SMALL INVESTORS. 


1 uesday morning, 
Investment Editor, Pearson 's eWeekly,” 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


Ture are a certain number of 
But ey 

6 ee at ee Bie xchan 

hope that they allow 

shares their knowledge is limited and their funds 
are practically nil. These persons may as well save them- 
selves postage, for whilst anxious to help the genuine 
investor, however limited his means, tion is 
— that the reckless gambler shall not e use of this 


column. 

Ir is to be sincerely hoped that our repeat:d warninzs 
against the retention of Home Railway stocks by small 
investors were pat to practical account. As early as March 
last readers of Pearson’s Weekly were told to take the 
opportunity of realising a reasonable for their Home 
Railway holdings. The Brighton divi announcement, 
and the 8 downs, chiefly the latter, of the market 
since must have frightened what remained. 

Tue truth of the matter is that a been 
against these securities. Firstly, there is the price of co il. 
When this rose, thero were many wise optimists who poo'- 
poohed all suggestion of nervousness, and eaid that the 

would not be maintained. When this view had to 
abandoned, financial writers and others looked to the 

ra of carrying rates by the companies. But, as we 
pointed out at the time, this would prove but — 
tinkering. The final biow to these securities has been 
monetary conditions. Whilst capitalists can pt a high 
return for money in the open market, they are little likely 
to — Home Rails under present conditions. 

TaLxixe of the rise in 1 market rates brings to 
mind the fact that this is one of the unfavourable influences 
that must bs looked for during the current half-year. 
Another unfavourable influence will be the famine in 
India, where so much British tal is invested. As 

China and Africa, experts look for speedy settle- 
ment of the latter, and an adequate handling of the former 
without relations between the European powers. 

A CORRESPONDENT points out that whilst different London 
electric supply companies have been referred to in these 
columns from time to time, nothing like a comprehensive 
list of yields at present prices has been set forth. One 
hesitates to do 80, for it is well-known that most of the 
companies intend to deal with the matter of “ iation 
and reserve funds” ina much more businesslike spirit than 
has hitherto been the case. But for those interested we 
may state that the highest yields are on Westminster 
Ordinary, which return about 64 per cent., St. James and 
Pall Ma Broce Aer gerd 25 38. per cent., London Electric 
Non-Cumulative k. about £7 per cent., City of London 
Pref. £4 16s. per cent., City of London Ordinary £4 14s. per 
cent., Kensington Second Prefs. about 44 per cent., and 
Charing Cross Ordinary 4} cent. 

A 000 deal of scept has been expended on 
Rhodesia by those who have nct appreciated the manner in 
which the gold industry has been handica; of late. 
But by small investors who do not mind the usual risk 
attending even better class mining enterprises, attention 
should be paid to such companies as the Globe and 
Phwnix, the Geelong, the Tati Concession and the 
Selukwe. 

Ir is true that there is a liability on the shares of tho 
Rock Life Assurance Company, so very small and nervous 
investors will act wisely to refrain from sing. Butto 
those who are a little better off it is well to point out that 
the yield under t conditions is over 51 per cent. 
Both the Imperial Life and the Universal Life yield over 
5} per cent. 


in 
ble in mining 


. T. R.—The Temperance Permanent is respectable.——J. E. F. 
r Themes The termaa elleel 


a 
Deal through a member of the Stock Exchange. 
ci) Deal through a member of the Stock Exchang:.. (2) 
money in sound industrial prefere nce or om, 


enough 
tive. ——"* Ego. —It is not advisable to 
Court.”—Weldon’s Ordinary are a fair investment.— 
4a these pool. Abseut Minded.”’—You were wis: 


lormation require. perance. 
od one.. D._Borlier Perseverance are the best on the list. 
i setter k 210 in the F. V. Savas Banke fl. J. = 
“ —— „. —— N. — 
Sailor. — Petter ppt 22 2 : ent The 
shares are ——P. E. K.—The wo 2 abou 
—̃ isa tims to hold your Welsbachs 
— Member." —No. 


One Year | Half Year, 


3 Monthe 


8. 9. 8. v. 8. U. 
8 8 44 aa 
88 44 2 2 
6 6 33 8 
88 424122 
66 33 18 
6 6 33 1 3 
9 0 46 2 
6 6 33 a6 
2 6 — — 
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ALL POST Nes. 
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‘Wark nme 
Avover (, 1000. 


THE NOXIOUS MATTERS WHICH CONSTIPATION 
CAUSES TO ACCUMULATE IN THE BRAIN AND 
NERVES ARE REMOVED BY ' KUTNOW’S 
POWDER, AND THE ENTIRE SYSTEM IS 
PURIFIED AND STRENGTHENED. 


SAMPLES SENT FREE. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


= AND 


CONSTIPATION. 


There are few ailments that cause more suffering and are more 
conducive to mental and physical prostration than Sick Headache. 

Its attacks occur so frequently, and at, times with such 
severity as to make life a burden to the sufferer. 

Sick Headache is generally due to the derangement of the 
system known as constipation. 

As a result of this derangement, the waste matters that should 
be removed from the system remain in the body and get into 
the blood, whence they are carried to the brain and nerves, which 
they naturally poison and irritate. 

It will thus be apparent that headache cannot be cured by 
treating it as a brain trouble, and that the so-called headache 
powders and other preparations that are supposed to act directly 
on the brain and nerves are of little use, and in some cases 
positively harmful. 

The only remedy for the various forms of headache is in 
restoring the system to a healthy, active condition. For this 
purpose nothing will be found more effective than Kutnow’s 
Improved Effervescent Carlsbad Powder, which strengthens and 
gives renewed activity to the stomach, liver, bowels, and kidneys, 
and cleanses the system of the noxious matters which, as a result 
of the sluggishness of these organs, have accumulated in it. 

The brain, nerves, and blood are thus relieved of the 
impurities with which they are loaded, and the various forms of 
headache, and the nervousness, insomnia, low spirits, &c., which 
accompany the headache, are dispelled. 

Kutnow’s Powder acts naturally, quickly, and effectively on 
all the digestive, assimilative, and cther organs of the body, 
cleansing and stimulating the liver, and restoring the stomach, 
intestines, and kidneys to healthy activity. 

The result is that the digestion is improved, the nutrition is 
increased, the action of the system rendered more perfect, the 
blood purified, the nerves strengthened, the appetite made sharper, 
and headache, languor, depression, and insomnia banished. 


WRITE FOR A FREE SAMPLE. 


For one month Messrs. S. Kutnow & Co. Limited will send of KUTNOW’S 
POWDER a SAMPLE FREE and POST PAID to every adult applicant 
who, in writing, mentions Pearson’s Weekly. 


KUTNOW’S POWDER may be obtained in capsuled bottles, of all Chemists 
and Medicine Vendors. Price, in Great Britain only, 2s. Od. per bottle, or post 
free (in the United Kingdom only) for 38. from the London office. See that the 
Registered Trade Mark, H ” (or Deer Leap), and the autograph 
facsimile signature, B. KUTNOW 4 CO. Ld.” are on the label and carton. 
Only these insure genuinentes. Insist on “KUTNOW'S,” and firmly refuse any 
substitutes, as they are worthless. — 


Proprietors: B. KUTNOW & OO. Limited, 41 Farringdon Road, London, E O. 
in U.S. A.: KUTNOW BROS. Limited, 853 Broadway, New York City. 
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“WHAT’S IN A NAME 7 


A ROSE by any other name would smell as sweet,” 
But there is only ONE NAME for the original and best 


LIME JUICE 


CORDIAL, 


AND THAT I8 


ROSE’S LIME JUICE is supplied to H.M. Government for the use of the Troops 
in South Africa, H.M. Navy, the United States Government, the Hospitals, 
and the Red Cross Societies, &c. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS 
DELICACY. 
A Boon to Cyclists, Tourists, &c. 
In Tablets and Croquettes. 


LARGEST SALE IN THE 
WORLD. | 


Oldest Established 
Chocolate Manufacturers 
in Switzerland. 

Of Confectioners, Grocers, etc. 
Sole Agents for United Kingdom : 
ELLIS & E., 

20 Sir Thomas Street, 
LIVERPOOL. 
LONDON: 11 BOW LANE, E.C. 


Ert ker 


receipt of jp and your pro 
for the next three months: , 
blanca after receiving and testing U 
are made that you mav thr 
we are offering) ; or you . send te full 10/- with 
~~ your order. —— Sh 
. Bight pow Lenses. Gilt and Nick 
Brown Crocodile Le ther Body, Lach 
Ider Strap and Cane to match i Full and 
usual handy s'ze when closed up, ein. by Sin. Write for our 
Wholesale 
for WIR 
Clocha, ee 
Cutlery, MENTS, or FRER 
Blas 8 BONUS GIYTs ron 
Inatro- casH, 
ita, A., at a 


UNCOPYABLE ADVERTISEMENT. 


Ev ing is copied nowadays—well, very nearly everything. 
BODY can sell the celebrated package pS be . 


0 
— 
100 PIECES FOR &1 1s. 
5 As advertised for years by the 
Coe cm PEARSON POTTERY ca, HANLEY, 
328 : eo 100 pieces of China and Earthenware for a guinea, con- 
ae 8 taining a complete best Earthenware Dinner Service of 50 
FR ry. pieces, a Semi-China Tea Service of 28 pieces finished in 
2 of and Saucers, Bowls, Pie-dishes, 40, that are useful in 
any home. 
Please send a Post Card for Lists first and see what you are buying. 
AGENTS ARE WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


with a useful assortment of Crockery, including Jugs, 


| PEARSON POTTERY Co. HANLEY. STAFFORDSHIRE. 


eee eee 


whose letter is dealéwith on this page, or 
whose suggestion for a title is used. 


DD cſl—1 ____—________—______ 
. J. W., wri from West Australia, tells me several 
inciden' i to prove the i ofthe Colonies, andthe 
unbounded interests of the Colonists in the South 
African Campaign. “One — he 
concludes, “‘ in Albany on May Ast, which 


holiday in celebration of the relief of 
a rt was 


le would give with 
3 


i 
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qEeEry 
pet sit 
pinta 
i 
14 
1 


Fart 
11 
5 
. 

4 
11 
Fe 
2 


8. 
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That is what J. N. would like to ko. 


man 
asking q — 1s con. have heard, = good 
authority, it can also be heard more frequently 
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“Ts the Welsh National Emblem really a leek?” That 
is the somewhat surprising question which reaches me 
from A. A. In common I think, with everbody, I 
have always understood that the National Em 
of Wales to be the vegetable leek,” he writes. 
“This has resulted in a discussion between 
a Welsh friend and myself; he maintains that 
it is a yellow flower, not unlike the Shamrock 
in .” ——————It seems extraordinary that 
there should be such a divergence of opinion 

among Welshmen, but the fact remains that some 

vote for a flower and others stand firmly by the homel 
leek. I bare consulted various authorities, and fin 

that this difference of opinion is an absolute fact. I 

can understand a slight confusion between flowers 

much alike, as is the case with my Irish friends and 
the shamrock, but the difference between the leek and 
the yellow flower is rather wide. Facts and historic 
data point to the leek as the real emblem; in later 
years, however, a desire seems to have manifested 
itself to fix upon some less homely and more delicately 
perfumed plant, and those who favour the latter view 
are again d.vided between a flower known as sea · thrift 
and a kind of narcissus. In this matter I wish to 
consult the Welsh nation. Mark your ies 
„LEE,“ and send them before Tuesday, August 7th. 

J. B. says that he is short-sighted, and wants to know 
if this is a special detriment to his becoming a good 
ahot. Not a bit, so long as you can see 
well enough with I know one or two men 
who are quite capable shots, yet who are practically 
quite sightless without thei course, 
finbting th bad i Mt to leg 7 ena the 

man wi sig! lose his or 
good oo auſſio ent reason that he „ 
— a ont = 2 2 — = the 
yonet ; in mi oi ous dam 
amongst his own comrates.” Bub tore is no — 
whatever why you should not take up rifle- shooting, 
and make a pretty good mark with it. 

oe ee guineas offered to the person who sent 
in the best instance of a curious superstition has been 
awarded to Mr. R. A. H. Goodyear, Tune Street, 
Barnsley, whose attempt appears on page 55 her 
with other instances received in connection with this 
competition. 
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Tunnz has been another deluge of post cone 

which fairly swamped the Mat 

Editor for the first few days of last week. 

time of going to press with this issue, his head 
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“Band” problem. 
well exhausted with 


throughout the year, — u 
Lent and Advent, when Bing 4 worn, with the 
m-of the third Sunday of Advent and the 
8 C sub- 


DrsaProrntep writes: “As an old subscriber to 
PEARSON's —— I ma — I think, 
to express grea‘ an 
ae ——— 5 2 ine 
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something m ban charming.“ 

if every disappointed reader would 
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* ould ask 
quantities and as often as possible. 
not to have presented the readers 
8 Magazine with a double summer 
„ and we are eren more sorry now; but, truth 

; we thought that the calls upon all purses 
d be so much larger than usual this year that it 
d be hardly fair to raise our readers an extra 
on a copy of Pzarson’s MAZ IXI in the 
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mi ol the summer. D1saPPorNnTeD also asks if we 
are going to drop the Christmas double number as 
well o, certainly not. In fact, the Christmas 


— —— — 1 10 — 
80) i nite ex special thi vr with ite 
trated — of two double — rolled 


concent 
into one. 
G. Z. was so indi t to hear of the individual who was 
save maney “7 giving his children a 
ir warner and charging 


his, 

hearing of the incident waxed equall 
t, and also sent a sovereign.” —— 
which combined rosity fifty-six children are truly 
thankful. Are t any other 1 and 
warm-hearted readers amongst the i of 
Pearsonites ? 


H. 8. is an amateur photographer, and suggests that all 
„55 
r pho 8, 8) 0 0 unit. 
referring to the 7 Are Funp, and x chem for 
a donation towards the fund in return for a print or 
two of the pete they like best. As my corres- 
pondent points out, for the little expense and work 
entailed in 989 prints many more children 
could reap the it of a whole day in the country. 
———This is a first-class idea, and as so great 
a number of warm-hearted do go in for amateur 


hy nowadays, the F.A.F. ought to benefit 
— . 
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~ 8 90 Globe Polish is so superior to all others, that servants fre- 

I. iug special cash allowances from £1 quently refuse to use any other polish. 

cting oor 12 l 

1 A Seel, e 28 The following is an extract from a letter received from a 
mats from a tow oub of upwends 1 MORE MEN lady residing in Edinburgh: 

6,240 UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS Indias too, e Ye j “ Your excellent polish is giving-so much satisfaction 
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pair of __— 
handsome Field Glasses, post paid, to any 
reader of Pearson’s Weekly, on receipt of 2/6; 
price complete, with Crocodile leather Case 
and Sling, only 14/6. 
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